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Preface 



In the Spring of 1966 the Board of Education of the City of New York be- 
came aware that a serious shortage of teacher personnel was likely to occur 
the following September unless emergency measures were taken. With suj^rt 
available from the federal government, plans were instituted for the Intensive 
Teacher Training Program. An advisory cc^nmittee was set up which included 
representatives of the Office of Personnel of the Board of Education, Board of 
Examiners, the Division of Teacher Education of The City University of New 
York, the School of Education of The City College, the Uhited Federation of 
Teachers and the Council of S\q>ervl 8 ing Organizations of Metropolitan Teacher 
Education institutions. The City College agreed to provide the professional 
courses during the 1966 Sumner Session and the following semester for as many 
as S^^OO trainees. 

There was general agreement that an evaluation of this emergency program 
should be conducted. At the request of The City College, the Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation of the Division of Teacher Education a^eed to take re- 
sponsibility for the evaluation. It was May, 1966 before this agreement was 
concluded, and therefore, little time was available for planning the evadua- 
tion before the program actually started. 

Ifrofessor Maurice A. Lohman and I have shared responsibilities for plan- 
ning the evaluation and for the findings and conclusions of the present re- 
port. During the 1966 Sunner Session Dr. Lohman and Mr. Nicholas Gavcdes, 
Research Assistant, worked full-time on evaluation and Dr. Leonai’d Alshan of 
Ibe City College participated on a half-time basis. During the academic year 
1966-67 Dr. Lohman devoted half-time to thie evaluation, Mr. Qavales remained 
as full-time Research Assistant and Miss Frieda Kurash also participated as a 
Research Assistant, devoting more than half-time to this project. I wish to 
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acknovledge the derotlon of these staff Bieahers to the piroject and the high 
q;iaalit 7 of their efforts. 

This eraluatlon could not hare been carried out without the help and co- 
operation of aany people. Ihider Dean Harry H. Rlrlln's authorization. Dean W. 
YirgU Hestrlck gave wise leadership In the planning of the program and its 
beginning. Dr. Harold H. Abelson In his capacity as Dean of the School of Ed- 
ucation at City College until August, 1966, and as Acting Dean of Teacher Edu- 
cation during 1966-67> gave generously of his tine and provided a perspective 
that has been extremely helpful. At The City College Dean Doyle M. Bortner, 
Associate Dean ?enl J. Burke and Assistant Dean Gerald Lelnwand provided ad- 
ministrative support la addition to upace and clerical assistance. 

At the Board of Educatloa Deputy Superintendent Theodore H. Lang, and 
Abraham VUner, Assistant to Dr. Laag> were unfail ingly helpful and offered 
the full cooperation of the Office of Personnel in the difficult task of lo- 
cating each of the hundreds of trainees and keeping track of them. To Hr. Jos- 
eph A. Mandlna and Nr. Gerald Brooks of the Office of Personnel, on whom many 
of the details fell, we also extend our thanks. 

We wish to express our ippreclation to the active participants— the in- 
structors, the su^rvising principals, and above all the ITTP trainees, all of 
whom gave of their time and effort in supplying the information sumiarized 
within. We greatly appreciate the candor and sincerity with which so many 
\ ^e out thei;.^ e-anaents.> 

Finally, we would like to thank the office staff of the Office of Research 
and Evaluation for their work on this manuscript, and especially Mrs. Beatrice 
Tausek who tpped the final version. 

Albert J. Harris 

June, 1967 
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CHAPTER I 



IMERODUCTION 
The Problem 

Early in 1966 the New York City Board of Education anticipated the need 
for more than 3)000 teachers in addition to the normal supply of new teachers 
in the public and non>public schools of the city. Tn the public schools the 
additional teachers were needed to provide smaller classes, specialized teach- 
ing and guidance services, school library services, corrective and remedial 
reading teaching, and other educatlonad services necessary for a program of 
quality- Integrated education. In addition, remedial, guidance, and enrichment 
services were to be provided for disadvantaged children in non-public schools. 

The Intensive Teacher Training Program (ITTP) was a Joint enterprise of 
The City University of New York and the New York City l;.ard of Education as a 
means of assisting the Board of Education in achieving its full conplement of 
teachers for the 1966-67 school year. This was to be accoinpllshed by provid- 
ing to qxiallfled college graduates, who had few or none of the professional 
education courses required of applicants for New York City teaching licenses, 
the opportunity to pursue an intensive program of studies during the sumner of 
1966. The summer program was to be followed by a seminar in problems of teach - 
ing to be conducted during the fall semester along with a special in-service 
orientation program, while the participants held full-time teaching assignments. 

Funds for this program were obtained by ihe Board of Education under Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Public Law 89-IO. 

Upon successful conpletlon of the summer program conducted by The City 
College School of Education, each participant who had been Issued a Conditional 
Substitute Teacher License was eligible for assignment to a position as a 
teacher in the New York City school system. Ihe Board of Education further 
agreed that this conditional, license could be converted, without further fee, 
to the usual substitute license under the following two conditions: 

1. Congpletion of one year of satisfactory teaching. 

2. Completion of the minimum academic auid professional requirements for 
the prescribed substitute license. 
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The usual college fees and relatedreosts were paid by the Board of Educa- 
tion for all participants who attended the suoner program and fall seminar at 
The City College. The Board of Education made the conmitment to offer employ- 
ment in the Ebw York City schools in September, 1966, for a period of one year 
and to continue a special orientation and training program during that year. 

In return, each participant committed himself to accept the assigned position, 
to serve for the one-year period, and to register for the fall seminar. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the program were: 

1. 1*0 aid in the recruitment of up to 3>000 more teachers than could be 
recruited by ordinary procedures, niese teachers were necessary to 

a program of improved educational services to be conducted by the Haw 
York City Board of Education for disadvantaged children in the city's 
public and non-public schools. 

2. To screen and select participants for the pre-service summer college 
program of professional courses, the conditional substitute license, 
the in-service fadl semester college program and the on-the-Job train- 
ing program. 

3* To develop screening cukI selection materials procedures to enroll 
participants in any future programs of similar nature. 

4. To de--^ op materials and procedures for cn-the-Job orientation, train- 
ing, and support of beginning teachers ^ programs of education of 
children .from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

5* To provide the selection program, the college training program, and 
on-the-Job foUow-iqp program in college cemrses and In-school super- 
vision and supports 

The objectives of the evaluation were: 

1. To add to our knowledge concerning the recruitment and selection of 
teachers in an urban setting, needed preparation for a beginning 
teaching position and in-service growth of new teachers. 

2. To eigplore factors that might influence the effectiveness of begin- 
ning teaeshers. 
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3« ^0 determine the degree to which the abbreviated pre-service program 

plus on-the-job teaching e^gperience and supervision qualified the 
participants to carry out a responsible teaching assignment. 

U. To contribute, through the study of the persistence of the partici- 
pants, to an understanding of factors associated with turnover in the 
teacher profession. 

According to the terms of the contract between The City Itoiversity of New 
York and the Board of Education, a ipreliminary report was submitted in January, 
1967*^ This report gave statistics on such characteristics of the trainees as 
their geographical distribution, age, sex, time since receiving baccalaureate 
degree, previous employment, and other personal' characteristics. It also gave 
data on attrition, grade distribution in summer courses, and teaching appoint- 
ments. That preliminary report was necessarily descriptive and non-evaluative . 
The data set forth in that report are also included in this final report, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for tlie reader to receive the preliminary report. 

Nature of the Program 

Participants for the program were recruited, interviewed, screened, se- 
lected and examir.ed for conditional licenses in May and June of 1966. The num- 
ber of applicants admitted to any field depended upon the need for teachers in 
the New York City public schools. The nature and quality of the applicant's 
undergraduate record was taken into account in the assignment of priorities. 

During the summer, the elementary education program (common branches) ex- 
tended over seven weeks (July 11 to August 26) and carried eight undergraduate 
credits. These courses were organized around a focus on problems and proce- 
dures in urban schools and ircluded the following courses of study: 

1. Child development and le^arning in the urban setting. 

2. Program, curriculum, and teaching in the elementary school. 

3. Methods of teaching with emphasis on reading and related language 
arts. 



Harris, Albert J. , Lohman, Maurice A., et al. A Preliminary Report on the 
Intensive Teacher Trailing Program, The City College of New York, Summer and 
Fall> 1966-1967 , The Office of Research and Evaluation, The Division of Teach- 
er Education, The City Uhiversity of New York, New York: January 1967* 
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The secondary education program extended over six weeks (Jhly l8 to Au- 
gust 26) cfaried six undergraduate credits. These courses were organized 
t ''Un^ a focus on problems and procedures in urban schools and included the 
following courses oi' study: 

1. Adolescent developoent and learning in the urban setting. 

2. General program methods in the secondary school. 

3. Special curriculum *1^ teaching of the subject in which the teacher 
was to be ass^ned. 

The fall program consisted of a two-credit graduate level s eminar entitled 
"Problems of Teaching in the Elementary (or Secondary) School,” taken while t|ie 
participants carried full-time teaching acsignments. The elementary school 
seminar was designed to integrate the current experiences and problems pf tl:^ 
beginning teacher with further study of the design and development of cuzri-,' 
culum in relation to children's needs and achievements, classroom instruction, 
ipsi^it into the meaning of individual and group behavior, and learning out- 
comes. The secondary school seminar included case analysis by the groiQ» along 
with lectures by special lecturers and consultants. 

The fall course was acconpanied by an organized on-the-Job orientation 
prepared by the Etew York City Board of Education, along with ufternibhool work- 
shops. A committee of the Board of Education prepared three manuals to help 
give special detailed assistance to new elementary and secondary teachers 
and to establish some basic guidelines for their si:pervlsors. A manual was 
also prepared for use in the after-school workshops. 

Selection Procedures 

The Board of Education conducted a massive recruitment advertising cam- 
paign in the spring of 1966. A sum of $25,000 was spent on radio, television, 

newspax>er announcements. Due to the campaign, over 20,000 inquiries were 
received. 

Applications were filed between May 5» 1966 auid June 30, 1966 at the of- 
fices of the Board of Examiners alonf' with a $3.00 fee. The fee was returned 
if the applicant was not accepted by The City C!oUege. Copies of the applica- 
tion forms are Included in Appendix A. 
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Each applicant was required to submit evidence of the receipt of the bac- 
calaureate degree. There were no age requirements; however, a regular substi- 
tute license liases at the end of the school term in vdiich the . holder reaches 
the age of 70 years. An applicant was required to be a citizen of the United 
States or a legal declarant of his intentions to become a citizen of the United 
States. 

Each applicant was required to successfully pass the fo? lowing examina- 
tions: 

1. A test in written English, in which an essay written by the applicant 
was rated, xor written English only. 

2. An interview test to evaluate the applicant's ability to discuss prob- 
lems relating to his subject or to the teaching of his subiect; those 
aspects of person ality m to which am interview arfforded a basis of 
judgment; the applicant's oral reading ability; and his use of Eng- 
lish in discussions. 

3. An appradsal of his scholastic record. 

4. A physical and medical test. 

A great effort was made to qualify all trainees before they were ac- 
cepted. This was accomplished in. almost all cases. Unfortunately, there 
were a few caces where candidates were notified of failure after completion 
of the training period. 

Each applicant signed a Statement of CoBmitment agreeing to accept an as- 
signment to a full-time, per annbm substitute position in the Hew Torh City 
public school system for the school year beginning September 6, 1966 and end- 
ing Jhne 30, 1967. They further agreed to take the two-credit seminar at The 
City College School of Education during the Paill 1966 semester. 

Those applicants who applied for positions in which the quota was filled 
were asked to register for a different position or were not admitted to the 
program. In these eases, the college transcript was used to judge adequacy of 
subject-matter background. 

Many personal interviews were conducted by the Board of ^ucation person- 
nel to encourage those applicants for overly subscribed positions to accept 
other positions for which they were qualified. They were consequently success- 
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ful In dlTSrting a mch larger mniber of men into the elementary education 
field than normally would hawe been esqpected. 

The Inatmctora 



The project administrative staff consisted of a director, an assistant 
director, an elementary coordinator, a secondary coordinator and six admini- 
strative assistants. 

The faculty consisted of 70 elementary Instructors and 5^ secondary in- 
structors. Beccnmendations of possible faculty menbers were sought from the 
following sources: 

1. All district superintendents, assistant superintendents, and other key 
personnel in the New Tork City school system. 

2. Key personnel at the Board of Education headquarters. 

3« Heads of schools and departmei'bs of education at local universities. 

4* The administration of the teacher education program at The City Col- 
lege idio were asked to review recent staff applications. 

City College staff idio rated names on lists of school psychologists 
provided by their professional associations. 

These lists were then circulated amoug various consultants, who checked 
those Shorn they knew to be outstanding or promising in. their fields. Tabula- 
tions were made of the various recoHMndations. The lists and the reconmenda- 
tiOBS were exnlned by a committee of The City College fSculty, together with 
Jne two coordinators. Additional information was collected in certain cases. 
Soma candidates were called for interviews at che College. It was mot possible 
to interview each candidate; however, in the case of the psychology instrao- 
tors, nearly all of the candidates were interviewed by a committee from the 
Department of Social and Psychological Foundations of Education. 

Table 1 presents a distribution of the occupations of the 124 instructors 
chosen for the program. Of the total group, 83 or 67 per cent were either prin- 
cipals, assistant principals or department chairmen in lew York City public 
schools. The 11 classroom teachers had an average of lO years of teaching ex- 
perience. 
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Table 1 

Occupation of Instructprs 



Occupation 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


School Principal 


25 


12 


37 


Assistant Principal 


20 


2 


22 


Department Chairman 


- 


24 


24 


Guidance Director 


k 


1 


5 


Teacher 


5 


6 


11 


Graduate Student 


1 


- 


1 


College Professor 


k 


mm 


4 


School Psychologist 


11 


4 


15 


Clinical Psychologist 


- 


4 


4 


Social Worker 


-- 


1 


1 


Total 


70 


54 


124 


All but nine per cent 


of the instructors held degrees above the bacca- 


laureate level. Seventeen held doctorates and 


six held professional certifi- 


cates in their fields. Table 2 presents a distribut?.on of the highest earned 
degree. 

Table 2 

Highest Earned Degrep of Instructors 


Degree 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


S.A. or S.S. 


5 


6 


11 


M.A. or M.S. 


53 


37 


90 


Professional Certificates 


4 


2 


6 


Ed.D. or Ph.D. 


8 


9 


17 


Total 


70 


54 


124 
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Braluatlott Procedures 

The project vaa eTRluated by the Office of Besearch and Eraltta'*'lon of the 
DlTlalon of Teacher Edacatloa of The City IftiiTeraity* The evaluation proceeded 
in t¥0 j^iasea: 

1. Evaluation of procedures and results in the period May 1 , 1966 throng 
August 31, 19669 covering recr dtaent^ selection^ course developnent^ 
results in training 9 and retention in training. 

2* Evaluation of procedures and results in the school year beginning 
Septeaber9 19669 covering in-'Service progran9 special progran of su- 
pervision and supportive services 9 retention in service 9 growth, in 
service 9 and principal *s evaluations of teaching conpetence. 

Riase 1 Xnstnments 

Euriag the second ueek of the prograa9 the following Instrunents uere ad- 
ministered to all students in the program: 

1 . Inventory a collection of 21 items of personal demographic informa- 
tion, educational and es^erlence records. These items reinforced the 
Informatioa reqiuested in the original a^lication form. (Appendix B) 

2 * Mimiesota Teacher Attitude mventr ry. an inventory designed to measure 
those attitudes of a teacher uhlch are related to his ability to estab- 
lish and malntala rapport vith pupils. It consisted of 190 opinion 
statements, to each of uhich the respondent indicated the extent of 
his agreement or disagreement on a five-step scale. 

The concurrent validity of this inventory has been uell docu- 
mented in many studies. The instrument has been shown to discrimi- 
nate reliably among groups of teachers at various levels of training 
and experience • 

IhcthenfinaliiUeeklof the sunaer program, the following data were collected 
and Instruments administered: 

1 . Course grades were recorded for each student in the program ax as- 
signed by the instructors* Both individual course grades and grade 
point averages were recorded. 
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2. Ingtmctori* Eralaatton of Courie vai an iBYentory which elicited demo 
graphic Infomtlon ahoat the instmctora and their opinlona of the 
coiirae for which they were reaponalhle. The qneatlonnaire reqaeated 
Infozvatlon about the iaatructor^ the atudenta, the facllitlea, the 
uaterlali, and the curriculum^ aa well aa recomendatlona for Im- 
proTementt (Appendix B) 

3* A drop-out queatlonnaire entitled, "Queationnaire for Teachera Who 
Haye Biacontianed Serrlce in Hbw York City Schoola,*' waa an Inatnment 
requeatiiig reaaona for withdrawal from the program, which waa aent to 
each atttdent who left the program at the time of withdrawal. (Appen- 
dix B) 

Phaae 2 Inatrumeiita 

At the begiaBiag of the fall aemeater, each etudent in the aemlnar courae 
filled out the .followlug: . 

1. Aaaignmeiit card furnlahed aame: of achool, grade aaaignaent, and name 
of auperrUor. 

2* Regiatratien card furnlahed name of center where fall courae ia being 
taken and Hat of any other couraea taken by the atudent. 

At the end of the fall aemeater, the following data were collected and In- 
atmmenta adminiatered; 

1. Courae gradea were recorded for each student in the program. New 
grade-point aweragea were derived and recorded, combining ausner and 
fall gradea. 

2. Principal* a ratinga were collected for each atudent and recorded. 

3. Inventory lY conalated of 28 multiple- choice atatementa deaigned to 
aanple opinlona about beginning teaching experience. Each of the 28 
Itema contained three cholcea, one of which indicated satiaf action 
with beginning teaching, m adddLtion, the inventory contained 11 aa- 
pecta of the beginning teacher 'a work for which the atudent waa asked 
to rate his satisfaction on a four-point scale. (Appendix B) 
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Procedures 

Records were kept of the following: 

1. recruitment procedures and outcomes 

2. screening instruments, procedures, and mortality in terms of elimina- 
tion of applicants 

3 . personal data about students 

4. holding power of the summer and fall programs 

5 . content of courses, curricula, and materials used 

6. reactions of students and faculty in the summer and fall programs of 
professional courses 

7 . placement procedures and instruments 

8. the developed follow-up supervisory and supportive program materials, 
procedures, and effect on performance and retention of new teachers 

9 materials and methods in the fall seminars 

10. extent to which the project met the need for new teachers in the emerg- 
ing programs for better education for pupils from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. 

11. principals’ and supervisors' ratings of ITTP teachers. 
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CHAPTKR II 

BEVBK OF THE IiXPStATURE ON EXPERIMENTAL TEACHER-EDUCATION PROCHIAMS 

This cbApter prorides a aumiary of the research avallahle on teacher edu- 
cation programs vhlch> like ITTP^ depart ffcn the usual ccmbination of under- 
graduate and graduate work in education and are designed for college gpraduates 
irith little or no preTious training for teaching. It nay^ therefore » he 
skipped hy readers who desire to : ad out the results of the preset study as 
quickly as possible. 

Since the turn of the century there lias been a variety of calls either to 
st^pplenent or to deviate from the usual four-year undergraduate plus one-year 
graduate teeoher^ education sequence. 

The major purpose of such deviational teacher -education programs has been 
io oounterSkCt ' Idle teacher shortage ^at has been a continuing problem since 
world War it. lU addition,’ in the very recent past particular developaents 
have arisen uhich also require more rigpid methods of producing teachers. A 
major development is the widespread recognition that specialized training is 
necessary for those teachers who will work with the large proportion of our stu- 
dent population that is considered culturally disadvantaged. Another develop- 
ment has been the introduction of the Peace Corps, which has provided a number 
of resourceful young adults with ezoperience in teaching, am eiqperlence many of 
them would like to continue In their heme states but which they oan not because 
they lack state certification requirements. 

As early as l89^, Brown university initiated a fifth-year internship pro- 
gram, the basic idea of which continued throue^out the 1930* s. This kind of 
Internship was a program of practice teaching at the graduate level after under- 
graduate courses in professional education. These early programs had as their 
goal the tightening vip of admissions standards for future teachers and the bet- 
ter preparation of those who had been selected (13). 

After World War II when the situation changed from teacher oversupply to 
severe shortage, the fifth-year program movement became primarily a means of 
dealing with the problem of inadequate teacher sipply. Instead of being a means 
for restricting the number of teachers entering the fields |t became a major 
means for increasing the supply (13) • In 19^8, the New York State Department 
of Education initiated cm Intensive Teacher Training Program which was offered 
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by 10 state teachers' colleges to recruit liberal arts graduates into the 
teaching profession. Beginning about 19^1) the development of *e3qperimental 
fifth-year programs was stimulated by the financial support of foundations, 
notably the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the Carnegie Corporation 
(l4). Consequently, present-day internship programs are basically of two types: 
the original kind that offers additional professional work to graduates of 
teacher-education programs and the newer ones that offer intensive professional 
training to liberal arts graduates. It is the latter type that concerns us 
here. Spurred mainly by the particular interest of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the Importance of these new programs by the 1950 *s was seen 
to be more than their potential for increasing teacher supply. They were re- 
garded as possible means for testing the hypothesis that perhaps such programs 
were actually an approach to training teachers superior to the traditional un- 
dergraduate teacher-education programs. 

In current usage, an internship program of the type we are concerned with 
is one that is offered to college graduates who specialized in a field other 
than education, who will begin the study of education on an advanced level, who 
will be responsible for the instruction of students as part of their prepara- 
tion, and who will be supervised by college and public school personnel (?) • 

Shaplin and Powell (13) described the two basic types of Internship pro- 
gram for liberal arts graduates: 

1. the certification pattern in certain states which already require five 
years of preparation, and 

2. the master's degree program in the fifth year, often called the Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching. 

Two principal variations of the certification type of internship are re- 
presented by the California and New York patterns. In both types of program, 
the intern serves as a regular teacher for a full year at full pay. Prior to 
the program, he enrolls in a special summer program including curriculum and 
methodology. During the Internship he is supervised by both the school and 
college staffs and participates in a seminar at the college dealing with pro- 
blems arising in teaching. Interns take additional course work in the summer 
following their year of teaching. Credits accumulated in the program count to- 
ward a future master’s degree. 
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The differences in the two patterns are as follows: 

1. Student teaching is included in the pre<*service suniner program in Cali- 
fornia, while the New York State pattern programs have observations in 
public schools but not practice teaching. 

2. Uhfler the California pattern, interns serve under a pilot program cre- 
dential which is not renewable. The course work taken the suniner af- 
ter their teaching year is to complete requirements for the general 
state teaching credential. 

under the Hew York State pattern, the intern earns a Provisional State 
Certificate from his pre-service summer program which is good for five years 
and may be converted to a permanent certificate during that time by conpleting 
30 course credits and two years of successful teaching. 

In i960 there were 25 programs in California covering elementary, second- 
ary, and junior college levels. Variations of the New York State program for 
secondary level teachers were offered at Albany# Colgate, Fordham, Hofstra, New 
York University, St. Bonaventure, St. John's, and Yeshiva. At the elementary 
level, programs were offered at state colleges at Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, 
Fredonia, Genesee, New Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, Platt sburg, and Potsdam, and at 
Adelphi, College of Saint Rose, Syracuse, and Wagner (13)* 

The emergency or intensive programs that were developed by the state teach- 
ers' colleges in Connecticut and Massachusetts diuring the late 19^0 's and early 
1950's were similar to the above airrangements. A special variation of this type 
of program, lasting three years aiid terminating in a master's degree, has been 
in effect for some years at Temple University. The orientation here seems to 
be that adequate professional preparation cannot be provided in one graduate 
year; that for carefully selected liberal arts graduates the best professional 
orientation to teaching consists of expert guidance in the solution of problems 
as they arise in the teaching situation. 

Master's degree internships emphasize ccopletion of degree requirements 
rather than obtaining certification. There are two major variations differing 
in dxiration of internship: 

1. Those that involve a preparatory summer and one academic year, one 
semester of which is spent in full-time teaching under supervision. 
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In tneh a ^rogroi tvo interna ahare the load of a heglnnins teacher. 
(Bromiy Co^ate» Hamirdy Ooaeher» Johna Hopkina» lotre Baae^ Vender- 

hilt, Oher^in.) 

i 

2. Thoae that liavolye two annera and one achool year of part-tine teach-, 
ing concnn|int with aeainara, courae work, and awperwiaion. (Converae, 
lorth Carolina, Vorthweatem, Pittahnrgh# and Stanford.) 

Bone prograna atreaa the acholarly role of the teacher and require auh- 
ataatially nore graduate work in the awhiect fielda than other prograna. At 
Didce and Maine the intern apenda full tine in the achool for a year. At Chica- 
go, Mhaleyan, and TJhlweraity of Southern California, the program ie for a two- 
year period. 

Recently there haa been wideapread recognition of the need for reforna in 
the entire educational ayaten in order to prowide effectiwe inatruction for the 
large pereentage of our population idiidh ia conaidered culturally diaadwantagecU 
Ghangea in teacher education are crucial in theae atte^pta at refom, and aone 
prograiii have recruited liberal arta graduatea for apecialiaed training. 

One of nany auch prograna ia Project Beacon offered by Teahiva IMiVeraity 
in lew fork City (19) . the aaauaptiona underlying thia progren ai*e that nega- 
tive influeneea in the achool itaelf , in addition to the home and conmnity, 
nay contribute aubataatially to impede nomative perfomance of deprived chil- 
dren; that appropriate curricular eiperieneea can nininise, if not fully arer- 
ccne, the aeadaidie and related handicapa eonnon enong theae children; that 
teacher a need epecial thdiMiieal inaighta, attitudea, and cla^aroon akiUi 
relevant to the apeelal learning problena involved; and that liberal arta gradu- 
atea with good acadenlc recorda and who evidence genuine Intereat in depreaaed 
area aehoola are generally goed proapecta for participation in prograna for dis- 
advantaged children* 

Liberal arts graduates are adnltted to the project on the basis of scores 
on the Graduate Record Rxaiilnatlon and the results of a personal interview, 
the project la open only to fUU-tlne resident students who, gpon caqpletlon of 
the progren, will obtain Mew York State certification as an elenentary school 
teacher and a Master's Degree in Sducatlon. The duration of the progran ia two 
sunners and the intervening acadenlc year. Students aet as interna in public 
schools serving disadvantaged areas and in group work and case work agencies in 
theae neighborhooda. Dlacuaslon and evaluation of these experiences are the 
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focus of the accon5>anying internship seminars. Provision is made for the in- 
terns to have direct observations and special field trips in contrasting schools 



and neifijiborhoods so that they can more appropriately evaluate their field ex- 
perience. Special workshops, such as remediation practices, are included in 
the internship seminars. 



A distinguishing characteristic of this program is its affiliation with a 
coiwnunity action organization, Mobilization for Youth. This organization pro- 
vides scholarships for the interns, who, in return, work in MFY programs or 
schools in the area it serves. 

Project TIE (Teacher-Intern-Education) (5), sponsored by The Coordinating 
Council on Education for the Disadvantaged, also has as its purpose the train- 
ing of teachers from liberal arts backgrounds to serve culturally disadvantaged 
children. A distinguishing feature of this program is the recruitment of liber- 
al arts graduates of ability but who are from lower economic strata a nd would 
require subsidization to continue their studies on the graduate level. This 
program, then, aims to serve two gro\: 5 >s: primarily, the disadvantaged children 

who should be benefiting from instruction by specially trained teachers, and in 
addition, the teachers themselves who might otherwise have gone into the busi- 
ness world because of higher salaries and might have constituted a group of 
"drop-outs’' from the field of education. 

Interns are assigned to vrork and study full-time at half -salary in se- 
lected public elementary, special service, and high schools in distressed areas 
of New York City. They provide individual and small group remedial and tutor- 
ial instruction and increased counseling of parents and children. They are un- 
der supervision of principals, department heads, faculties of colleges, a n^ the 
director of TIE. At the end of the one-year program, interns receive full mas- 
ter's credit. 

Brooklyn College of The City Iftiiverslty of New York has instituted a "Pro- 
gram for the Preparation, of College Graduates for Teaching in Urban Elementary 
Schools in Economically Disadvantaged Areas" (3)« This is a 48-credit program 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in Education, which is designed to 
pr^are candidates for meeting provisional and permanent state certification 
requirements and New York City licensing requirements. 

The National Teacher Corps, funded under Title V, Part C, of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 > has as its goal the recruitment of teachers for slum 
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schools. The aim here Is to supplement rather than to replace rv^golar school 
staff. 

Interns have college degrees hat are inescperlenced In teaching. They en> 
roll in a special two- or three-month pre-service training program at a college 
to study sociology of urban and rural poverty, become acquainted with attitudes 
and behavior patterns of the disadvantaged and obtain academic and practical 
knowledge needed to teach the disadvantaged. Interns will teach part-time, as 
part of a team with a master teacher, work in school-related and coamunity pro- 
jects, and study for an advanced degree at a nearby college or university (4). 

Uie first of the N.T.C. training programs was held in the summer of 1966. 
Forty-one institutions in 26 states participated (4). One of these smomer pro- 
grams was offered by Hunter College (15) • This particulsur National Teacher 
Corps Project emphasized "supervised immersion of the Intern in the conmunity 
itself" from the beginning of training. Interns were involved in the atmos- 
phere of Harlem (visiting agencies such as The Urban league. Psychiatric Clinic 
of Harlem Hospital and working in comanmlty agencies) , in the problems of chil- 
dren and families, and in current activities aimed at solution of current pro- 
blems. 

Following the lead of the Cardozo Project in Urban Teaching (18), more than 
200 Intern programs are being established Bcross the country to facilitate the 
certification of returned Peace Ccrpsmen. 

Cardozo High School located in a slum area of Washington, D. C., recognized 
attempted to forestall the possibility that if the Peace Corps volunteers 
were made to meet Innumerable certification requirements before being allowed 
to teach, they mi^^t lose the special enthusiasm they had gained from their 
teaching assignments abroad. Their answer to the problem was the Cardozo in- 
tern program, whereby the school uses the specicd ability of former volunteers 
who stay in the profession. The interns teach and work toward certification at 
the same time. 

The development of teacher-training programs for liberal, arts graduates 
has gotten off to a strong start in a short period of time. One 1966 listing 
of colleges, in New York State alone, that offer a post-graduate program lead- 
ing to teacher certification for people who have had little or no undergraduate 
teacher training includes 38 institutions (16). It is highly likely that the 



near ftiture of teachor-education training will evidence an even greater number 
of sneh programa and farther apeclallzationa within that. 

Although variova intemahipa and apeclalized teacher -education prograaa , 
have been going on for yeara and oplnlona for or agalnat them have been heard» 
not much haa been done in the way of actual evaluation of the effectlveneaa of 
the producta of theae prograaa. 

One major atudy waa publiahed in 19^0 by Beecher » evaluating the reaulta 
of tl^ Intenalve Training ^ogroi initiated in 1948 by the Hew York State De- 
partment of Education (l). Twelve eigperlenced auperviaora from the 10 Hew York 
State teachera* coUegea offering the program evaluated the teaching effectlve- 
neaa of provlalonally certified aoid regularly certified firat-year elementary 
achool teachera by two rating acalea ("The SuMary of Teaching Service," de- 
vlaed for the atudy and the atandardlzed "Scale for Rating Effective Teacher 
Behavior”) and an overall impreaalon. 

Regular teachera were rated higher on all three criteria in both the fall 
and apring evaluationa. Ho teata of aignlflcance were reported, hoTTever. Im- 
provement during the year waa evident for both gro^pa. Traineea ahowed greater 
degree of Inproveneat than the regular teachera, but they did not, on the aver- 
age, reach the perfomance level of the regularly trained group. The differ- 
ence between the groupa diminlahed from 19 to 9 polnta during the period be- 
tween evaluationa. When aaked whether any of the teachera ahould diacontlnue, 
attpervlaora recommended thia action for nine per cent of the traineea and 11 
per cent of the regulara; thua, evaluation of "complete failurea" waa almoat 
the aaae in both groupa. 

Beecher conaldered the emergency program a aucceaa both with reapect to 
the quality of teaching aervlce rendered and the aubatantlal numbera of addi- 
tional teachera recruited (an increaae of more than 40 per cent frr the teacher 
aipply). By the end of the flrat year of teaching, the percentage of traineea 
rendering average or better aervlce waa only alightly leaa than that eigpected 
frcn. beginning teachera with regular four-year training. Elfi^ty-aix per cent 
of the traineea were reeaployed for a aecond academic year, 72 per cent of thia 
group being reeoployed in the aaae achool dlatricta. 

In regard to Beecher 'a atudy, it la luportant to note that although the 
original aim of the emergency program waa to recruit graduatea of liberal arts 
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colleges who had no previous preparation for teaching, only l6 per cent of the 
actual group of trainees had less than six-semester hetfrs* credit in education 
courses . 

Althouc^ this particular study was not meant to be ccsparative, Halli- 
well*s (9) point is well taken that in order to ascertain the efficacy of these 
two methods of teacher training, it would be Important to note whether the trend 
of diminishing differences between the two groups over time would continue over 
extended time periods and see whether this phenomenon is the result of ejperl- 
ence or of farther education courses. 

Halliwell (9) reviewed other studies in the area of evaluating the teach- 
ing effectiveness of interns as compared with regularly trained beginning teach- 
ers. George Magrath (12) entphaslzed the need for evaluation in Connecticut by 
citing the fact that in 1957-58, 43 per cent of the new elementary school teach- 
ers in that state were trained in experimental programs, and there was no formal 
evidence to attest to their effectiveness. Their criterion of teacher effec’i* 
tlveness was one of Beecher's rating scales, the Teacher Evaluation Record, on 
which teachers were scored by their principals. Regular teachers scored hi^er 
tlian experimental teachers in each of the first three years of teaching. The 
differences, however, were not significant. Halliwell criticised Magrath* s 
study for not considering the interactive effects of a^, sex, grade level, 
previous courses. He also chaJ.lenged the use of a t-test for determining 
significance of difference between ratings of the two groups of teachers, since 
he did not report how closely the principals' ratings approximated a normal 
distribution. Here, too, as in Beecher's study, we did not have a pure experi- 
mental grocp; less than one-fifth of the groiQ> had no prior courses in educa- 
tional psychology. 

In another unpublished doctoral dissertation, Steven Gittler (6) found 
that his measures of professional characteristics (the MIAI and an adaptation 
of Rosner's Check List of Professional Teacher Behavior), rated by principals, 
did not discriminate between regular and experimental elementary school teach- 
ers. Hondlscriminablllty between the two gro\:ps was maintained when they were 
divided into subsanples based on sex, age, and esgperience. 

Lupone (11) was concerned with a problem that can arise in these studies 
—the frame of reference of the principal who is doing the rating of teachers. 
(The principal in a slum area may be comparing his new teacher with his staff 
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of apathetic teachers; the principal In a desirable snbnrban area may be com- 
paring his new teacher with his eiqperlenced staff of Quality teachers.) Lu- 
pone had each principal rate both an esgperimental and a regular teacher. He 
also dlrlded the principals Into dichotomous subgroups based on principals' 
eiperlence (more or less than seven years) and the size of the coamninlty (more 
or less than ^^OOO population). 

The principals rated the experimental teachers significantly superior, at 
the .01 level, to the regular teachers on five of the seven dimensions in the 
rating scale. These five dimensions were: planning, preparation and manage- 

ment, subject matter presentation, instructional skill, pupil-teacher rapport, 
and pupil evaluation. The two groups of teachers did not differ significantly 
on the dimensions of human relations and parent-teacher relations. 

Althou^ Lu(pone's study covered three academic years, the same teachers 
were not followed through that period so that no attempt was made to see changes 
in the differences in ratings over time. Halllwell presented a reanalysls of 
Lupone's data classified with respect to years of teaching. In the firit year 
and the second year, the regular teachers were found to be significantly si:^r- 
lor to the ei^rimental teachers (especially in areas of instruction, prepara- 
tion, planning, and management). In the third year, every difference between 
experimental and regular teachers favored the regular teachers, but not one of 
these differences was significant. 

Beery (2) divided his experimental group into those with one or more edu- 
cation courses and those with no education courses. This experimental grcnsp 
had no summer training session. His criteria of teaching effectiveness were 
the Classroom Observation Record, Scale for Appropriate Teaching Techniques , 
and an overall summary judgment. The raters were two professional educators, 
two persons outside the professional field and a former superintendent of 
schools. Regular teachers received hl^^r ratings on all criterion measures 
of effectiveness than the experimental group. Every mean difference between 
regular teachers and experimental teachers with some education courses was sig- 
nificant. Mean differences between regular teachers and experimental teachers 
with no professional preparation were significant on the overall summary judg- 
ment and on one rating dimension (stimulating, iinaglnatlve or enthusiastic vs. 
dull, routine teacher behavior). The differences found here between the eig^r- 
imental and regular teachers diminished between the fall cmd spring observa- 
tions. Beery concluded from his study that the professional sequence in edu- 
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cat ion couraea la reflected in more effective teachiag* Hla atady ralaea again 
the q;aeatlon aa to idiether teaching eig^rlecce hringa the prorialonally certi- 
fied teacher ap to the level of the fully ctj^lfled teacher. 

Of the five atadlea cited in thla area» four report that regular teachera 
acore hle^er than traineea on at leaat aome of their meaaurea of effectlveneaa» 
acme of the differencea being aignif leant » othera not. One atmdy aaed neaaarea 
ahlch did not dlacrimlnate between the two groapa of teachera. Halllwell aum- 
marlzed the reaearch atadlea of effectlveneaa of interna by enphaalzing their 
meager nuniber» the general lack of aophlatlcatlon in deaign, abaence of longi- 
tudinal dealgna which leavea unanawered the important queatlon of changea in 
effectlveneaa over tdme» and generally not taking into account peraonal factora 
of the teachera. 

A atudy that did enphaalze peraonal characterlatica of Interna waa done by 
Habeman ( 3 ) in hla evaluation of the 1962-63 Intern Teaching Program at the 
IMlveralty of Wlaconain-MUwaukee. 

The group of interna ranged in age from 23 to 33 * They were aelected on 
the baa la of grade-pointiS^ Miller Analogiea Teat , MIAI > The Cooiperative 
Engliah Teat , and a peraonal interview from which an attempt waa made to eval- 
uate their teaching potential. The conparlaon groiqp of regulai firat-year 
teachera were in their early 20 'a and were in the top half of the undergraduate 
claaa elementaary education majora (baaed on grade -point average » predictive 
ratlnga of college 8uperviaor» and acorea on the College Qualificationa Teat ). 
Theae people » therefore, were conaldered to had better-than-average poten- 
tlcd for teaching. 

A higher proportion of interna than of regular teachera had acorea above 
the median for all three teacher-behavior patterna in Ryan 'a Claaaroom Obaerva - 
tion Record . For Pattern X (kindly, friendly, underatanding v. aloof, egocen- 
tric, reatrlcted) and Pattern Z (atimulating, imaginative, aurgent, va. dull, 
routine) the differencea could have been due to chance. For Pattern Y (reapon- 
alble, ayatematlc, buaineaalike va. evading, unplanned, allpahod), there waa a 
algnlflcantly higher proportion of Interna than of regular teachera who acored 
above the median. 

Haberman auggeated reaaons other than better preparation of interna to ex- 
plain their higher Y acorea. Interna aurpaaaed the regular teachera in work 
experience, most having had full-time joba aa compared with the aummer and after 
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•chool jobs of the regulior teachers. Interns trere seen as haring had generally 
broader life esgperiences, end liiGi'c of them had responsible roles (as spouse or 
parent). Interns were thought of as possibly more highly motlrated for success 
than regular teachers in response to the Incentive of family responsibility and 
for taking action that is not generally encouraged in our society— changing ca- 
reer during mature years. 

Haberman offered as additional support for his hypotheses the observation 
that the interns who received the lowest observers' ratings were three of the 
four young single girls in the group. Interns who indicated least promise, 
then, were most like the regular teachers in terms of age, sex, marital status, 
work experience, life experience, grade-point average, and prediction of col- 
lege facxaty regarding potential for success in teaching. 

Habeman's suggestion for future comparison studies of interns and regular 
teachers was that more emphasis should be placed on the characteristics at- 
tributes of the individuals selected for the internship programs than on dif- 
ferences in preparation of the jKrograms. 

To the present time, at least, research studies have not contributed much 
eith^ to support or to counteract the continuance of pre-service Interni^ip 
programs. Current opinion, however, seems to be that the traditional four-year 
plus one sequence will probably retain its position for many years as the major 
training approach. ( 10} . 

Those who eurgue for the training of teachers within the undergraduate sys- 
tem point to its characteristics of being an unhurried, planned, step-by-step 
sequennn, which permits the college graduate to begin contributing to society 
sooner and which, followed by several years of experience in teaching, is an 
assurance of more jnrofitable graduate study in the future. Moreover, they be- 
lieve it is unreasonable to expect many prospective teachers, partlcu3.arly wom- 
en whose teaching careers may be short, to undertake the financial investment 
of the fifth year of study. In addition, not adl prospective teachers are able 
to profit from graduate study (lO). 

Speaking more specifically against the Intern approach rather than just 
for the undergraduate Biethod, critics tend to see the Intern experiences as 
"lumped on” (?) rather than integrated with the students' liberal education. 
They consider the condensed period of training insufficient time for the in- 
terns to be changed in important ways. Moreover, of necessity, intern programs 
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nut eoBceiitrate on snrTiTml techniques for Inejg^rleneed beglmers thther 
then on the fhadsasHtal knowledge vhleh Is hasie to the develogaent of profes- 
sional educators* Ihe posslhlllty that Inexperienced Interns nl|^ ham their 
students Is seen as a real danger* 

The continuance of Internship program seem extremely likely (as long as 
no definite negatlTe findings are established regarding the products of these 
program) because It proTldes an excellent entrance Into the field of educa- 
tion for a nmiber of groups of people: l) those uho can afford to forestall a 

career choice— undergraduates uho desire and can afford a full four-year, liber- 
al arts education^ unrestricted by the demands of professional education^ 2) 
qualified students uho haue had difficulty making a career choice uhen It uas 
required of them— undergraduates uho delay making Tocatlonal choices » many of 
uhom are oyeruhelmed by the variety of oppor t unities for idilch they qualify* 
until their senior year or even later* 3) those uho see the necessity for re- 
versing an tmfortunate career choice— undergraduates uho prepare for profes- 
sions* during the course of ublda they recognize that they are not Intere^ed 
In that profession or are not teqperamntally suited to It* k) those recent 
and mture graduates uho desire to change fields alter graduation (lO)* 

Beside the personal significance of the Intern program for the above 
groups* these program have conmanded considerable siQport* Advocates of the 
program emphasise the high academic and personal standards usually required 
for admission* the elimination of inappropriate or repetitious professional 
courses* Increased cooperation of public schools and universitiessln the prep- 
aration of teachers* the possibility for strong interrelationship between theory 
and practice* and the potential tot new knowledge gained from the experimntal 
deslgm of the program (7)* 

John Whltelau (1?)* besides seeing positive results of pre-service program* 
eiphaslzed the utilization of these results to Improve the overall quellty in 
future teacher-education program* He predicted that by 1970 at least 35 etates 
will require four years of hiiher education plus an additional year to be com- 
pleted within a stipulated period for full teaching certification* He proposed 
the replacement of current practice teaching by paid Internships* A paid In- 
ternship wm censldereci ^fuperlor for two reasons: l) It provides the student 

with practical eiperlenccf at a level of professional responsibility higher than 
that possible in most student teaching program* and 2) It achieves strong re- 
lationship between the teacher-training Institution and a cooperating public 
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•eliool tjttai* It Mij poftlblt to fprttd the fonerally good qioality of fu* 
porrisloi of isttn* rteogBltlon of aottor tooeliert in tenu of proft stioiinl 
•t«t«» Md iaertaofd tilorj* He IselioTee that the aajor eontrihvtioBa of the 
fifth-year pre-aerrioe yrograea hare already been nade. The ta»h for the decade 
•head ia to alniplfy and clarify the reanlta of the nnneroaa prograaui and to 
eorh toward mtiliiing the onteoaiea of theae prograna. 
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chapter III 
THE TRAINEES 

ChTacterlitlcs of the Group 



Enrollment 

Ihe New York City Board of Education^ at a result of intensive publicity, 
received over 20,000 inquiries prior to the beginning of the program. Forty- 
five hundred applications were received from which 3>^00 candidates who met the 
Board's requirements were approved and notified of City College acceptance. Of 
the 3fhOO accepted, 2,110 candidates actually registered for the summer program. 
Sene candidates had applied for and were accepted in more than one section of 
the program and had to make a choice of section at the time of registration. 

Of the 2,110 who registered for the program, 1,8^8 or 88 per cent successfully 
completed the summer course of study. Attendance in the fall course numbered 
1,629* One hundred seventy-nine of those who successfully completed the sum- 
mer program did not register for the fall course and ^0 registered for the fall 
course but did not attend.^ A total of 1,492 passed the fall course, ^ile 137 
failed. The ITTP enrollment statistics are summarized in Table 3. 

Sex 



In the total program 37 pur cent of the trainees were male aind 43 per cent 
female. Of the elementary students, 33 per cent were male and 47 per cent were 
female. Of the secondary students, 72 per cent were male and 28 per cent were 
female. Table 4 presents a summary of the sex of the trainees. The large per- 
centage of men in the Elementary Program was related to the fact that many 
men were encouraged to transfer to that program when the Secozidary quota had been 
filled. 



Although the age range of the trainees was from below 23 to above 60, 33 
per cent of the total group were under 25. Sixty- four per cent of the men and 
38 per cent of the women ware under 23$ and another 13 per cent of both sexes 
were between 25 and 29. Only l4 per cent of the total group were 45 years or 

^ Additional information obtained since the Preliminary Report was written has 
resulted in minor changes in some of the statistics contained in that report. 


















Table 3 

EcroUaent Statlitlca 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Inquiries (at Board of Education) 


- 


• 


20,000+ 


Applications filed 


2,000 


2,500 


4,500 


Candidates notified of City 


1,950* 


1 ,H 50 


3.400 


College acceptance 


Registrants in sumer course 


1,295 


815 


2,110 


Drop-outs in sumer 


64 


4 l 


105 


Failed sumer course 


100 


53 


153 


Coaqpleted sumer course 


1,127 


731 


1,858 


Registered for fall course 


1,037 


642 


1,679 


Did not register for fall course 


90 


89 


179 


Registered for fall course, but 


^*5 


1«5 




did not attend 


Attended fall course 


1,002 


• 

627 


1,639 


Passed fall course 


915 


577 


1,493 


Fhlled fall course 


87 


50 


137 



Bicludea a aubatantlal amber of triAafeaa fron among those vho originally 
aiiplied In secondary education (especially in Social Studies and English) » bnt 
transferred to elementary education because the secondary quota was filled* 



Table 

Sex of Trainees 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 




H 




N 




ir % 


Male 


518 


53 


516 


72 


1,034 


57 


Female 


?84 


47 


305 


28 


789 


43 



H 1,823 
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older. In general, the aecondary group tended to be eoaewhat younger than the 
elenentary groep. Tablea 3 , 6, and 7 preaent a avaaary of the age of tralneea 
by aex and achool leTel. 

Table ^ 

Age of Tralneea for Total Group 



Age 


Male 




Female 


Total 


N 


i 


N 


IS 


N 




Under 2^ 


666 


64 


299 


38 


965 


53 


25 - 29 


132 


13 


100 


13 


232 


13 


30-34 


44 


4 


64 


8 


108 


5 


35 - 39 


51 


5 


85 ‘ 


10 


136 


7 


Uo • 4l» 


47 


4 


99 


12 


l46 


8 


^5 - *^9 


43 


4 


77 


10 


120 


7 


50 - 54 


26 


3 


45 


6 


71 


4 


55 - 59 


19 


2 


l4 


2 


33 


2 


6o+ 


6 


1 


6 


1 


12 


1 


H - 1,823 




Table 6 












Age of Elementary Tralneea 








Age 


Male 




Femal< 


s 


Total 


N 


i 


N 


i 


1 


% 


UDier 2$ 


318 


6l 


208 


36 


526 


48 


25-29 


63 


12 


57 


10 


120 


11 


30-34 


31 


6 


50 


9 


81 


7 


35 - 39 


35 


7 


72 


12 


107 


10 


40-44 


19 


4 


86 


l4 


105 


9 


45 - 49 


27 


5 


60 


10 


87 


7 


50-54 


15 


3 


35 


6 


50 


5 


55 - 59 


6 


2 


10 


2 


18 


2 


60+ 


2 


0 


6 


1 


8 


1 



N ■ 1,102 
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Table 7 

Age of Secondary Trainee! 



Age 


Male 




Female 


Total 


N 


* 


N 




N 


% 


Oicler 2? 


348 


67 


91 


44 


439 


60 


25-29 


69 


14 


43 


22 


112 


15 


30 - 3^ 


13 


3 


l4 


7 


27 


4 


35-39 


l6 


3 


13 


6 


29 


4 


4o - H 


28 


5 


13 


6 


4l 


6 


45 - 49 


l6 


3 


17 


8 


33 


5 


50-54 


11 


2 


10 


5 


21 


3 


55 - 59 


U 


2 


4 


2 


15 


2 


60+ 


4 


1 


0 


0 


4 


1 
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Year of Baccilaireate Degree 

Flfty-t¥o per cent of the nalea and 31 por cent of the fenalea received 
Idieir baccalaureate degrees in the month iamediately preceding the program* 
Sixty-seven per cent of the total groiqp had received their B.A* degrees with- 
in the past five years. An additional six per cent had been enrolled in grad- 
nate programs other than teacher education Immediately prior to the program; 
most of these were law students* Tables 8, 9» end 10 present the distribution 
of the year of baccalaureate degree* 

Geographical Distribution of Trainees 

Seventy-one per cent of the trainees were born in New York City and 8l per 
cent were living in the city iHMdlately pri^r to the program* Althou^ the 
program received nation-wide publicity, only el^ht per cent of the trainees 
cane from outside of New York State* Southern states accounted for one per cent 
of the total group. Table 11 and Table 12 show the place of birth and resi- 
dence prior to the ITTP program* 



o 
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Table 8 

Hmt ef B.A. Degree for Total Gro^p 



Tear 


Hale 


Feaale 


Total 


I 


% 


N 


n> 


N 


% 


1965 - 66 


538 


52 


240 


31 


778 


43 


i960 - 6i» 


280 


27 


164 


21 


444 


24 


1955 - 59 


57 


5 


60 


8 


117 


6 


1950 - 5V 


53 


5 


73 


9 


126 


7 


1945 . l»9 


37 


4 


90 


11 


127 


7 


X9M) - Wi 


23 


2 


87 


11 


no 


6 


1935 - 39 


18 


2 


47 


6 


65 


4 


1930 - 3>» 


20 


p 


22 


3 


42 


2 


1925 - 29 


7 


1 


3 


0 


10 


1 


1920 • 24 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


H « 1,821 


















Table 9 










Tear of B.A. 


Degree for Elenentary Grcnxp 




Tear 


Male 


Teaale 


Total 






H 




N 


% 


1969 - 66 


268 


52 


169 


30 


437 


40 


i960 - 64 


124 


23 


103 


18 


227 


21 


1955 - 59 


35 


7 


42 


7 


77 


7 


1950-54 


36 


7 


56 


10 


92 


8 


1945 - 49 


19 


4 


73 


12 


92 


8 


1940 - 44 


13 


3 


80 


14 


93 


8 


1935 - 39 


10 


2 


37 


6 


47 


4 


1930 - 34 


10 


2 


19 


3 


29 


3 


1925-29 


3 


0 


3 


0 


6 


1 


1920 - 24 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 



1 - 1»101 
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Table 10 

Year of B.A. Degree for Secondary Groiq> 



Year 


Male 




Female 


Total 


H 


i 


H 




N 




1965 - 66 


270 


53 


71 


35 


34 i 


47 


i960 - 64 


156 


31 


61 


31 


217 


30 


1955 - 59 


22 


4 


18 


9 


40 


6 


1950 - 5^^ 


17 


3 


17 


8 


34 


5 


1945 - 49 


18 


3 


17 


8 


35 


5 


1 

1 


10 


1 


7 


3 


17 


2 


1935 - 39 


8 


2 


10 


. 5 . 


18 


2 


1930 - 3*^ 


10 


2 


3 


1 


13 


2 


1925 - 29 


4 


1 


0 


0 


4 


1 


1920 - 24 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


H - 720 . 


Table 11 

Wlmie Of Hirth for Total Group 






Place of Birth 


Male 




Female 


Total 


H 


* 


H 


% 


N 


* 


Bev York City 


824 


80 


478 


61 


1,302 


71 


Hew York State 


35 


3 


37 


5 


72 


4 


Southern U. 8. 


27 


3 


69 


9 


87 


5 


Other U. S. 


111 


10 


154 


20 


265 


15 


Oataide U. S. 


37 


4 


48 


5 


85 


5 



H - 1,690 



The najorlty of the traixiees received their undergraduate training in New 
York City colleget; 35 per cent in colleget of The City Itoiveraity of Hew York 
and 27 per cent in other Ifew York City coUegea, Twenty-eight per cent attended 
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schoolt oattlde of Bev York State. Table 13 preiente a dlatribatlon of col 
lege of baccalaureate degree. 



Table 12 

Realdence Prior to ITTP program 



Residence 


Male 




Peaale 




Total 


B 


% 




B 


* 




B 


% 


Hew York City 


866 


. 85 


617 


79 




1,483 


81 


Bev York State 


97 


9 




97 


12 




194 


U 


Bew Jersey 


3*^ 


3 




32 


4 




66 


4 


Southern TJ. S. 


5 


0 




.9 


1 




14 


1 


Other U. S. 


28 


3 




31 


4 




59 


3 


H « l,8l6 






















Table 13 














College of B.A. 


Degree 








College 




Male 




Fenale 


Total 




B 


% 




B 




B 




The City IhiiTersity 




340 


32 




288 


36 


628 


35 


City College 




170 


16 




65 


8 


235 


14 


Hunter College 




25 


2 




118 


15 


143 


8 


Brooklyn College 




97 


9 




72 


9 


169 


9 


Queens College 




48 


5 




33 


4 


81 


4 


Other Colleges in B. Y* 


City 


348 


34 




149 


19 


497 


27 


Colleges in B. Y. State 




102 


10 




85 


n 


187 


10 


Other U. S. Colleges 




236 


23 




252 


32 


490 


27 


Colleges Outside U. S. 




6 


1 




14 


2 


20 


1 
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Level of Training 

Eight per cent of the trainee! had been awarded degree! beyond the bacca- 

* 1 

laureate. Sixty-three per cent had taken no aubaequent graduate couraea. Tablea 
13 , and l6 report the hii^eat degree earned and Tablea 17» l8» and 19 preaenb 
a diatribution of earned graduate credita. It ia of intereat to note that aix 
per cent of the elementary group had naater'a degreea In coaqpariaon to 11 per 
cent of the aecondary group. One vcman held a doctorate from a foreign univer- 
aity. About 1^ per cent of the trainee! had graduate credit beyond the 30 houra^ 
required for the maeter'a degree. Seyenty-elght tradneea had receiTed the L.L.Q* 
degree in law prior to entering the program. 

Table ik 

Higheat Earned Degree for Total Group 



Degree 


Male 


Female 


Total 


N 


% 


E 




E 




Bachelor 'a 


937 


91 


738 


94 


1,675 


92 


Naater'a 


97 


9 


49 


6 


l46 


8 


Doctorate 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


N « 1,822 


















Table 15 










Higheat Earned Degree for Elementary Group 






Male 


Female 


Total 




E 




E 




E 




Bachelor ' a 


478 


92 


558 


96 


1,036 


94 


Naater'a 


40 


8 


24 


4 


64 


6 


Doctorate 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 

^ " r 


0 



E - 1,101 
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Table l6 

^igheat Earned Degree for Secondary Grovgp 



Degree 


Male 




Female 


Total 


' N 


1 


N 


It 


N 


% 


Bachelor 'a 


>♦59 


89 


180 


88 


639 


89 


Maater'a 


57 


11 


25 


12 


82 


11 


Doctorate 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


N - 721 




Table 17 












Hoora of Graduate Education for Total Group 






Houra 


Malea 


Femalea 


Total 


N 




N 




N 


% 


0 


525 


51 


616 


78 


l,l4l 


63 


1-12 


116 


11 


67 


8 


183 


10 


13 - 24 


130 


13 


39 


5 


169 


9 


25 - 36 


86 


8 


38 


5 


124 


7 


37-48 


57 


6 


17 


2 


74 


4 


49-60 


23 


2 


5 


1 


28 


2 


61 + 


97 


9 


7 


1 


104 


5 



II » 1,823 



Pereonal Statletlce 

Fifty-two per cent of the woaen were narried in cooqpariaon with only 29 
per cent of the men* EleTen per cent of the women had from one to three chll- 
dren below achool age, and 34 per cent of the women had from one to six chil- 
dren of achool age. Table 20 preaenta the marital atatua of enrolleea and 
Tablea 21, 22, and 23 preaent the noniber of women with children, the nmber 
of women with pre-achool children and the noaber of women with achool -age 
children, reapectively. Since many women had children both of pre-achool age 
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and school age, the per cents shown in Tidiles 22 euad 23 do not coincide with 
Table 21 which shows the total number of women with children from birth through, 
l8 years of age* 

Table l8 

Hours of Graduate Education for Elementary Gro^p 



Hours 


Males 


Females 


Total 


N 




N 




N 


i 


0 


292 


57 


474 


81 


766 


70 


1-12 


52 


10 


48 


8 


100 


9 


13 - 2k 


63 


12 


27 


5 


90 


8 


25-36 


38 


7 


18 


3 


48 


4 


37-48 


20 


4 


10 


2 


30 


3 


49-60 


7 


1 


1 


0 


8 


1 


61 + 


46 


9 


6 


1 


52 


5 


H - 1,102 


Table 19 

Hours of Graduate Education for Secondary Gro\;gp 




Hours 


Males 


Females 


Total 


N 


* 


N 




N 


% 


0 


233 


45 


i42 


70 


375 


52 


1-12 


64 


12 


19 


9 


83 


12 


13 - 24 


67 


13 


12 


6 


79 


11 


25-36 


48 


9 


20 


10 


68 


9 


CO 

t 

t- 

CO 


37 


7 


7 


3 


44 


6 


49-60 


16 


3 


4 


2 


20 


3 


61 + 


51 


10 


1 


0 


52 


7 



N - 721 
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Tablc 20 
Itarltal Statiu 



Statua 


Malea 


Femalea 


Total 




* 


W 




H 




Single 


719 


70 


309 


39 


1,028 


57 


Married 


296 


29 


423 


52 


719 


39 


Widowed 


2 


0 


13 


2 


15 


1 


DiTorced 


15 


1 


28 


4 


43 


2 


Separated 


2 


0 


16 


2 


18 


1 


K - 1,823 


Table 21 

nmiber of Women with Children Birth to 17 Yeara of Age 




Whmber of 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Children 


N 




R 




R 




0 


326 


56 


l4l 


68 


467 


59 


1 


70 


12 


22 


12 


92 


12 


2 


102 ^ 


17 


29 


15 


131 


17 


3 


56 


10 


7 


3 


63 


8 


4 


16 


3 


4 


2 


22 


3 


5 


4 


1 


1 


0 


5 


1 


6 


4 


1 


0 


0 


4 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 



N - 786 



Prevloiui Job Bxperltnca 

Since 53 cent of the traineee were tinder 25 yeere of age and more 

than 40 per cent had been dandidatea for the baccalaureate degree inaedlate- 

" 2 
ly prior to the program^ only fnll-time Job (Experience waa tabulated. 

^ A apeclal report ia being prepared at The City College of New York relating to 
the Job experience of the POT traineea and their reaaona for changing careera. 
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Table 22 

Humber of Wcmen irith Children Belov School Age (Birth to 5 Yeari)^ 



Humber of 
Children 


Elementary 
N ^ 


Secondary 
H i 


Total 

It f 


1 


50 9 


l6 


8 


oo 


2 


18 3 


5 


2 


23 3 


3 


3 0 


1 


0 


k 0 


H « 786 

^ Per cente will not coincide with per centa in Table 21 became of overlap of 


women with both achool age and pre-adiool age children. 

Table 23 

Humber of Women with Children of School Age (6 throu^ l8 Yeara)* 


Number of 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 
N 1 


Children 


N % 


H 




1 


69 12 


19 


9 


88 11 


2 


91 l6 


24 


12 


U5 15 


3 


45 8 


3 


1 


48 6 


4 


15 3 


1 


0 


CM 


5 


1 0 


0 


0 


1 0 


6 


3 0 


0 


0 


3 0 



If » 786 

* Per centa will not coincide with per cente in Table 21 became of overlap of 
women with both ichool age and pre-achool age children. 



Thirty-one per cent of the total group were full-time atndenta and reported 
no full-time employment. Another five per cent were employed in teacher-related 
fielda auch aa non-public achool teacher, college inatructor, etc. Eleven per 
cent of the total group were homewivea. Only 19 P«r cent were eaployed in pro- 
feaaional or aemi-profeaaional fielda related to their undergraduate training. 
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Table 24 sunnarlzea the Job experience of those trainees jAio had one or more 
years of full-time enployment. ' 



Table 24 

Ehqployment Prior to ITTP 



Snployment 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


N 




N 




N 




Student 


314 


31 


226 


31 


^40 


31 


Teaching-Related 


44 


4 


47 


7 


91 


5 


Professional & Semi- 


182 


18 


i45 


20 


327 


19 


Professional 


Managerial & Pro- 


79 


8 


33 


5 


112 


7 


prletor 


Clerical & Kindred 


168 


17 


132 


18 


300 


17 


Sales 


40 


4 


56 


8 


96 


6 


Craft 


12 


1 


7 


1 


19 


1 


TJhskllled 


21 


2 


32 


4 


53 


3 


Housewife 


150 


15 


42 


6 


192 


11 



N - 1,730 



Attitudes toward Teaching 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory s an instrument designed to pre- 
dict hotf well a teacher will get along with pupils in interpersonal relation- 
ships, and how well satisfied he will be with teaching as a vocation, was ad- 
sdnlstered to l,8l6 of the trainees in the firit week of the summer program. 

The elementary groiqp had a mean score of 44.04 and the secondary group had a 
mean of 28.34. This placed the elementary group in the 23i.*d percentile in 
relation to undergraduate beginning elementary education majors, and the se- 
condary group in the 30th percentile in relation to undergraduate beginning 
secondary education majors. This would tend to categorize the group as con- 
servative in their views of educational philosophy. The authors of the test 
caution that since the scores on the Inventory reflect their educational phllo- 
so]^, the user must determine whether or not the philosophy reflected corre- 
sponds with that of his own before making use of the norms provided. Recent 
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•tudlef OB Bchool clijMto jj^ly ttaBt city lehool •yitOM tend to be coneerTa- 
tiye in their ^*r*’***l'^ mdi t^t city ttechere ere iiore 

eoiuiervetlTe in their edneetioBal philoeophiee then tho^e eho chooee fubnrben 
or mrel eereere* 

gn— enr 

The procTMi reonited eoUege crednetee vho had neither the enperiABce of 
•i^erfised teaching nor eouraea in edneation in their college training* Of the 
3,400 caadidatea notified of acceptance to the program, 2,110 regiatered and 
1 , 9 ^ attcceaafally completed the aunner conrae of atudy. A total of 1,629 et- 
tendecL v' ^ f^ amidnara in ehich 1,492 receiTed a paaaing grade. 

The program reeraited a alightly larger per cent of men than women* The 
men, aa a group, tended to be younger* Forty-three per cent of the traineea 
had received their baeoalaureate degreea in the month previoua to the program* 
Lean than one-third had received de^eea prior to i960* 

The majority of traineea were native to Ifew York City and had attended 
college in the city* Slzty-three per cent had taken no graduate college eouraea* 
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DATA OOKmxm THE EOMBt AID MU. IMXnAID ' 

‘ . - •' 

Sumer Rrograi 

Of the 2,110 candidatee vho reglatered for the aumer prograa, 1,8^8 euco 
ceasfoUy cciqpleted the eooree of etudy • The 12 per cent uho failed to com- 
plete the program included 105 candidatee itho withdrew during the eunaer and 
153 MceiTed falling gradea (»ee Table 3)* 

Each trainee uho withdrew from the program waa requeated to Mbmit a writ- 
ten report of hia reaaon for dropping out of the program. Table 25 preaenta a 
suuBarized tabulation of reaaona for withdrawal. Elewen candidatee were forced 

Table 25 

Reaaon for Withdrawal from Sumer F^rogrm 



Reason 


Wiaber 


1. Job conflict (time) 


17 


2. Personal reasons 




3. Financial 


u 


4. Changed mind about teaching 


11 


5. Accepted another job 


9 


6. Wished to continue regular degree program 


7 


7. Bid not want assigned teaching level 


6 


8. Illness 


6 


9. Failed qualifying exam^ 


5 


10. Had to travel too great a distance 


4 


11. Already had necessary credits to teach 


4 


12. Did not meet undergraduate requirements^ 


3 


13. Physical disability^ 


3 


l4. Family illness 


2 


15. Military duty 


1 


Total 


105 



^ Some of the tralneee were notified that they did not meet the requirements 
for the conditional license after the program had begun. 
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%o vlthidrtrV b€c8XUMs of fftlliirc to meet the Hew YorK City Boerd oY Educat5on 
qnAllflcatlom for the conditional licenee. The largeit number, 17> withdrew 
became the claia time conflicted with a aunner job. Sixteen drop-outa gave 
only "peraonal reaaona"; 11 gave financial reaaona and 11 changed their minda 

about teaching. 

. Diatributlon of Suwmer Gradea 

The grade average for traineea in the entire program waa 2.79 or a letter 
grade of B-. Only 10 per cent of the entire groip earned a grade average be- 
low 2.00, equal to a letter grade of C. Traineea were allowed only three un- 
excuaed abaencea per coorae. Attendance recorda ahowed that only a amall per 
cent took full advantage of thin option. Gradea were dependent yxpon claaaroom 
pi^^icipatlon, claaaroom teata and a atandard program mid-term and final exami- 
nation in each eourae. 

Table 26 preaenta a diatributlon of grade averagea for the elementary, ae- 
cc^lary and total gro^pa of trainees. Each trainee received undergraduate col- 
lege credit for these courses. 



Fall Seminars 

Each trainee who successfully completed the aummer course of study was 
si3ppoaed to have been assigned to a full-time teaching position and was ex- 
pected to register for the fall -•minar. Thirty-four seminars were scheduled, 
located at 30 public schools and two each at The City College uptown and down- 
town campuses . 

Of the 1,858 who were eligible, 1,679 signed up for the course. Of these, 
only 1,6W^ accepted positions in the New York City public schools. Fifty of 
those registering for the course did not appear or withdrew soon after the 
start of the seminars. Another 55 accepted assigiments but did not register 
for the seminars. These trainees were excused by the Board of Education be- 
cause of a conflict in time of the scheduled course, distance from the nearest 
centei^ or because they had previously taken a course which the Board of Educa- 
tion felt could be substituted for the required seminar. Those who were ex- 
cmed from registration because of a valid conflict agreed to enroll in an ap- 
proved graduate education course in the spring semester at their own eiqpense. 
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Tal?le 26 

A 

Distribution of Grade Averages for Suumer Program 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Grade Average 


N 


~T 


N 




M ^ 


3.8 - 4.0 


135 


11 


32 


4 


00 


3.5 - 3.7 


117 


10 


102 


13 


219 12 


• 

CO 

1 

CVJ 

• 

CO 


233 


19 


155 


20 


388 19 


rH 

• 

CO 

1 

o\ 

• 

CVI 


279 


23 


169 


22 


448 22 


2.6 - 2.8 


168 


l4 


122 


15 


290 15 


lf\ 

• 

CNJ 

1 

CO 

• 

CVJ 


108 


9 


- 92 


12 


200 10 


2.0 - 2.2 


49 


4 


31 


4 


80 4 


1.7 - 1.9 


13 


1 


16 


2 


29 1 


1.4 - 1.6 


17 


1 


0 


0 


17 1 


1.1 - 1.3 


1 


0 


5 


1 


6 0 


F (Failed) 


100 


8 


53 


7 


153 8 


WD (Withdrew) 


64 




4l 




105 


. I or No Grade 


3 




5 




8 


Mean 


2.80'^ 


2.78® 


2.79^ 


Standard Deviation 




.98 




.90 


.95 



N = 2,110 

® A = 4.0, B = 3.0, C « 2.0, D » 1.0, F = 0 
^ Does not include WD or I 



Table 27 presents a summary of the assignments for the 1,699 ITTP's. 

Distribution of Fall Seminar Grades 

Of the 1,679 registered for the fall seminar, 1,483 successfully 
passed the course. Less than 30 per cent received a letter grade below B. Of 
the 196 not passing the course, l42 failed because of excess absence and 50 
withdrew or did not appear for classes. Revic-tably, only four were failed be- 
cause of Inadequate performance in the course. It may be that others with- 
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rtiibit Zf 
F8lU Afflgivients 



CoBBon Branches 




Registered, fall course 


8l4 


Did not register 


27 


Junior H« S. or Hktezmediate School 




Registered, fall coarse 


449 


Did not register 


19 


Senior H. S. or Vocational H. S. 




Registered, Fall course 


121 

. ‘ \ 


Did not register 


9 


District Office 


- 


Registered, fall course 


108 


Non-Public School 




Registered, fall course 


152 


Total 


1,699 



drew rather than continue with the eicpectation of a failing grade. Table 28 

♦ » I , ^ i' 

presents a distribution of the grades for the elementary, secondary and total 
groups of trainees. Each trainee who passed the course received two points 
of graduate credit. 

After-School Workshops 

All of the trainees were eligible to enroll in the after-school workshops, 
which were set up by the New York City Board of Education. These workshops 
were set up for all recently licensed teachers, regulars and substitutes who 
had been assigned to special service, transitional, or open enrollment schools. 
Registration and attendance was voluntary. The sessions met for two hours a 
week. In some schools they were scheduled for one hour, twice a week and in 
some schools they met once a week, for two hours. The workshops were inaugu- 
rated in October, 1966 and terminated on May 15 > 19^7 • ^ total of 515 oY the 
trainees enrolled and attended these workshops. The object of the workshops 
was to allow the principals and field superintendents to adapt an in-service 






Diitrllmtlon of Gradei for Fall S—lnar 



Grade 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


N 


r 


N 


% 


N 




A 


189 


18*2 


131 


20*4 


320 


19.0 


B 


512 


49*4 


329 


51.2 


84l 


50.1 


C 


198 


19.1 


ll4 


17.8 


312 


18*6 


D 


7 


0*7 


3 


0*5 


10 


0*6 


F (Failed) 


2 


0*2 


2 


0*3 


4 


0*2 


H (Failed, Excessive Absence) 


9»^ 


9.0 


48 


7.5 


142 


8.5 


J (withdrew) 


35 


3.4 


15 


2.3 


50 


3.0 


Total 


1,037 








1,679 





H - 1,679 



prograa to the needs of the jMLrtlcular school^ conranlty and participants* A 
p^lication^ Gffjd#iin*s for Atter-School Workshops * was prepared ftn* the New 
York City Board of Education by the Office of Personnel. This nanual offered 
suggestions for the conduct of the workshops* Since the present report is con** 
cerned primarily with the University’s activities, the in-service workshops are 
not specifically evaluated here* 

Opinions of Trainees and Staff about the SuMser Programs 

Trainees' Evaluation of Suiier Courses 

On the last day of the suHner session, the trainees were asked to evalu- 
ate their courses In relation to amount of contents level of thinking, struc- 
ture ««d organisation, and ffsedosi to initiate one's own learning* They were 
also asked to rate themselves on a seven-point scale, on various aspects of 
professional teaching co^^tence* 

Almost all: ef the ratings were highly positive with little variation in 
the answers* The evaluation team felt that it would be more valid to repoll 
the group on these aspects after they had the es^rience of at least one semes- 
ter of full-time teaching* The results of that questionnaire are reviewed in 
Chapter VI* 
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Admin jjtratori* Braliuttloni of Sumner Ccmrgei 

At the eloie of the lUMer leifion, the adminletratori of the program of- 
fered the following recoBmendations: 

The elementary and aecondary programa ahould be homed in different build- 
inga. Such aeparate homing would permit different time achedulea (e.g., ^0- 
minute perioda for one groups perioda for the other) ^ loudapeaker an- 

nouncementa for routine noticea inatead of relying on the auditorium aeaaiona 
where comnnicatlon waa more difficulty and eaaier orgemization of activitiea* 
Individual aupplementcnry librariea could alao be maintained mcnre eaaily* For 
apecial eventa which both grovpa ahould experience but which cannot be di^li- 
catedy a very large auditorium or a cloaed-circuit TV ayatem would be needed* 

If nuiflbera penalty all claaaea ahould be acheduled in the morning for all 
atudenta* The dally achedule ahould be long enough (perhapa four houra) to 
permit aoiaa ftree time for every atudent* Thia would allow for conferencea with 
inatructora and adviaeray and for viaita to the library of aupplementary read- 
inga* 

The elementary education claaaea ahould be homed in one or more elemen- 
tary achool buildlngay in each of which there ia a regular program of aummer 
achooly covering a aaapllng of the variom grade leveia (e*g*y aecondy fourthy 
and aixth gradea)* Theae ahould not be apecial-project claaaea y auch aa Head 
Start y but an extenaion of the regular achool year* Theae claaaea would be 
med extenaively for obaervation and for a modified veraion of practice teach- 
ing* 

In the aame manner y the aecondary education claaaea ahould be houaed in a 
building in which a regular aecondary aummer achool ia being conductedy ao that 

obaervationa practice-teaching can be carried out* 

1 

For an eij^it-credit programy an ei^t-week aeaaion would be more ddairable 
than the aeven-week one* Thia might be divided into two four-week aeaaiona y 
with two couraea given in each aeaaion* Thia would give the inatructora an 
opportunity to have a vacation either before or after the four-week aeaaion 
they aelect* Studenta and teacher a alike found it difficult to cope with the 
volume of material in the time available y even when the volume waa cut by care- 
ful aelection of topica inathad of trying to cover everything* 







The bMic eoocapt of tlie teas organisation vai tsetlitnt, and it vorkad 
well. However, it teens to need modification, for these reasons and. in these 
ways: 

' I . "1 

a* the sdiednle reduction was too great, especially in the case of ele- 
neatary edneation, where course and team leaders typically taught a 
single three-credit course out of an eight-credit schedule* 

b* the best teachers were often the ones seleoted to be team or* course 
leaders, vith the result that they tan^t only one-half or two-thirds 
as many students as tteir colleagues* 

c* the leaders' ffee time for couaseling or inteirviewing students was 
poorly used, since the class scheduling vras so tight that a stunlent 
had to absent himself from regular sessions to see an adviser* 

Alternative arrangements: 

a* All teachers should cover six credits of classvork (two three-credit 
courses or three two-credit courses)* Team leaders should be given 
one or two extra credits for their supervisory and advisory duties* 

b* Extra credit should be given to the course leader, but sections should 
be cGoblned in larger groups, with a team leader who does no teaching 
but carries a full-time administrative assignment* Ihis would be par- 
ticularly suitable if two or three buildings were used to house the 

classes* 

The persons teaching the psychology courses were not sufficiently Involved 
in the team process* There seen to be several factors involved in that result: 
they were hired at the last minute in many cases, during the week Just before 
the opening of class; the orientation they received was directed toward their 
own course, and the orientatloti given to the total group was directed chiefly 
toward the methodology course instiuctors instead of towa:^d the integration of 
the program; the image that the methodologists had of the psychologists was 
not always a ftvorable one or at least did not envisage them at being able to 
make a contribution to the elementary or secondary school curriculum or even 
much of a contribution to methodology outside of such topics as discipline pro- 
blems; it is even possible that seme of the psychologirts were viewed as being 
impractical theorists, since seme of them were recent Fh*D*'s with little or 
no elementary or secondary school es^erience* 



Af the evaaer progreeied^ loae of theee probleae ■traightened themaelvee 
oat» hut other ■ wert aggrarated. A fev team leaden tended to ignore the qpin- 
lona of the papchologiata or hroah then aalde. On the other hand» eoae of the 
paychologlata akipped teea aeetinga or profeaaed to find little of ralue In 
them. In fact» one or tko thonc^t it a vaate of tint to attend the large group 
aeaalona la the aaditorlnn> ehen teaching nethoda ¥ere being denonatrated vith 
elaaaea of neii^borhood children aa anbjeeta. 

More and earlier eouferaatlona with the paychologlata ahoold hare been 
conducted by the director and the coordinator a and the tean leadera^ to involve 
them and to enable them to make a maxi mam contribution. 
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ASSIGlifBRTS OF TRASIEBS 

One of the unique features of the ITTP was the arrangement by which en- 
rollees were guaranteed assignments if they satisfactorily cosqpleted the re- 
quirements* This guarantee was probably a major factor both in recruitment and 
in the seriousness with which the trainees viewed their training. At the same 
time, difficulties were created when the mmber of successful trainees in a 
particular field of teaching exceeded vacancies, requiring the assignment of 
aome trainees to other kinds of positions* 

It was not possible to establish the relationship between assignment and 
retention in the program, as initial assignments were unobtainable for 72 train 
ees who did not register for the fall seminars and who left their teaching as- 
signments early in the year. 

A total of 1,8^8 trainees successfully passed the summer courses and were 
eligible to accept full-time teaching assignments in the New York City public 
schools. Of these, 1,771 actually accepted the asslgiments offered. The re- 
maining 87 did not accept assignaents for a variety of reasons. Chief among 
these was the nature of the assignment. A total of 38 O trainees had prepared 
for senior high school positions; however, only 13 O ^^osltlons were available. 
Many of this group felt that they did not want to teach at a lower grade level. 
A few found that they could actually qualify for a regular permanent substi- 
tute license, and severed accepted positions in school systems outside of New 
York City. Twel'*^ trainees were notified that although they had successfully 
cGiqpieted the summer course of study, they had failed one or another of the 
eligibility requirements, such as the physical examination. A small number de- 
cided to continue graduate study or gave no reason at all. 

Table 29 outlines the area and number of full-time Mslgnments accepted. 

Each trainee who accepted an assignment was supposed to register for the 
fall seminar given by The City College. One hundred twenty-seven trainees who 
were offered appointments failed to register for the course for reasons out- 
lined in Chapter IV. The 1,771 assignments were divided among 3^3 elementary, 
l40 junior high or Intermediate, 44 senior high, l4 vocational hlg^ and 101 
non-public schools throughout the five boroughs of New York City. In addition. 



Table 29 
ITTP AeeigiBiente 



Assignment Area 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


CcBmon Branches 


912 


- 


912 


Jhnlor H. S. or Intermediate 


mm 


^24 


^24 


Senior H. S. 


- 


100 


100 


Vocational H. S. 


- 


30 


30 


District Office 


20 


33 


53 


Non-Public School 


152 


- 


1^2 


Total 


1,084 


687 


1,771 



tralneee were eent to 23 diitrict officea. Table 30 llete the en;>ointiient8 
by boroucth> both for thoee trainees »ho registered and those who did not regis- 
ter for the fall seminar. It was not possible to verify the assignments of 72 
trainees eho did not register for the fall seminars and did not shotr up for 
their assignment, or eho resigned soon after school began. Twenty-six trainees 
(l2 elementary and lU Juni^A high school) who registered for the fall semina r 
did not accept their ^vssignments . 

Won-Pablic School Assignments 

The 1^2 trainees who were assigned to the non-pabllc schools were appointed 
as elementary remedial reading and remedial arithaetlr specialists under a spe- 
cial program for the non-public schools sponsored by the New York City Board of 
Sducation and financed by Title I of the Uhlted States Slementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Of the 1^2, 101 trainees were Msigned as reading specialists 
and ^1 as arithmetic specialists.^ 

Soon after the beginning of the program 19 reading and six arithmetic 
trainees were sent back to the public school program or resigned. The remain- 
ing 127 trainees persisted through the entire year. 

^ A special evaluative report on this program is being prepared by the Center 
for Urban Education, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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Table 30 

Aiilgnmenta by Borough 



Assignaent 


Number of Appointments 

Registered for Did not 

Pall Course . Register 


NUnd>er of 
Schools 


Ccnaon Branch 
Brooklyn 


276 


11 


124 


Manhattan 


121 


4 


65 


Queens 


1U2 


4 


81 


Bronx 


289 


8 


74 


Rlcfanond 


16 


- 


9 


Mon-Public Schools 


152 


- 


101 


Junior H« S« or S« 


Brooklyn 


183 


8 

ft 


48 


Manhattan 


74 


4 


24 


Queens 


77 


2 


36 


Bronx 


135 


4 


29 


Rlcfanond 


5 


1 


3 


Senior H« S« 
Brooklyn 


19 


3 


12 


Manhattan 


17 


3 


7 


Queens 


36 


- 


16 


Bronx 


16 


2 


6 


Richmond 


4 




3 


VocatlonaLl H. S. 
Brooklyn 


5 


1 


4 


Mazihattan 


17 




7 


Queens 


3 


- 


2 

*1 


Bronx 


4 


• 


1 


Richmond 


- 




* 


TJhable to locate^ 


- 


72 


- 


District Office 


53 


• 


* 


Total 


1,644 


127 


652 




a 



These trainees drc^ed out early in the year 
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Holding Power 

Of the 1,644 trainees who were offered positions and registered for the 
Fall seminars, 1,528 were still teaching full-time as of May 15, 1967* Of the 
127 who were offered positions but did not register for the seminar, 55 we*.e 
still, teaching. 

In toted, 1,583 out of 1,858 who were eligible to teach were holding full- 
time positions through May. This represented 1,583 out of 1,771 who accepted 
appointments. Thus, 85.2 per cent of those eligible to teach or 89.4 per cent 
of those who accepted appointments were teaching in full-time positions in May. 

This does not imply, however, that each trainee remained in the same assignment 
or school throughout the year. Out of 1,227 trainees rated by public school 
principals, 129 were given different assignments during the first semester of 
school or at the end of it. Twenty-five who were assigned to the non- public 
schools were also reassigned. 

At the date of this report, it is impossible to foretell how many of these 
trainees will apply for regular permanent substitute licenses and remain in the 
school system. 

I 
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CHAPCf?R VI 

AMLISIS Of TRAIREBS' AM) INSTRUCTORS' OPINIONS OF THE 
INIERSIVB TEACHER TRASlBIS FRoIgERAM 

After one senes ter of teaching) the trcdnees were mailed an open-ended 
questionnaire^ to assess their opinions regarding the major strengths and weak- 
nesses of the program* The primary yield of such a questionnaire was expected 
to he in the wide wariety of particular characteristics considered hy the train- 
ees to he strong and weak features and in the value of these opinions as stimuli 
for change in possible subsequent programs* Since the questionnaire was open- 
ended) the answers were subjective in nature* As in any opinion survey) the 
answers reflected the opinions of the trainees at this particular period of 
their careers* 

Although it was theoretically possible for such a questionnaire to resiat 
in as many different reQponses as there were respondents) many characteristics 
were reported with noteworthy frequency* Tables 31 end 32 show a categorized 
itemization of the trainees' reports of strengths and weaknesses and a frequency 
breakdown) according to teaching assignm:,nt) of the number of trainees express- 
ing each opinion* An additional benefit of the open-ended questionnaire was 
the opportunity for relatively unrestricted personal expression which gave 
qualities of specificity and vividness to the replies that were not reflected 
in the frequency tabulation. Sanples of these eaqpressions are quoted in the 
discussion of the tables. 

As originally planned) the forms would have been filled out in the fall 
seminar classes at the Isust session. A mixup in the mailing procedure necessi- 
tated that the forms be sent to the individual trainees) which was done on 
March 3 ) 1967* This resulted in a return of only 778 forsis by May 1 , 1967 y in 
time to be Included in the analysis* This represented a sample of only 43.9 
per cent of aJJl of the trainees who had been offered teaching assignments. Be- 
cause of the data processing time schedule) it was not possible to include those 
questionnaires received aifter the cutoff date in the present analysis. Due to 
the limited sample of replies analyzed) the responses may not be representative 
of the opinions of the total group of trainees. 

1 



See Form V) Appendix B 



Table 31 

Analysis c. the stre,«the of the rm> as Reported hy OTP Graduates Teaching in Elementary Schools 

Jhnlor High Schools, Schools, and Hon-Puhlic Schools 
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Opportunity for capable , interested people from 
vai'ious training cind career backgrounds bo enter 
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Strengths 

The most frequently reported strengths were groundwork preparation and 
general familiarization with teaching^ instruction by people with ijnmedlate 
classrocm eiqperience who were generous with practical advice, and the opportu- 
nity for beginning a teaching career. 

In the words of some of the trainees: 

"It gave me some theoretical and practical grounding in the problems 
to be encountered in elementai’y school teaching." 

"The IOTP provided the f»'uda 2 :ental necessities for beginning teachers. 

I lid receive enou^ training to meet classroom needs." 

I could not possibly ha n dle a new class without the concentrated ITT 
program, especially after being away from formal education for over 
20 years. Oftentimes I recall the many and varied suggestions given 
to the class by the excellent instructors in the lOT program. The ITT 
program undoubtedly prepares teachers far better than the teachers re- 
cently graduated from college." 

"Our curriculum instructor covered the area with such depth that when 
I feel c^ble about handling a situation, I give all the credit to 
(him). He detailed the situations that were later experienced. There 
was a 'Benny in my class' and I did face crises on several occasions. 

He knew. He told us and we did remember. (He) gave us the practlceil 
side of teaching. He alerted us to difficulties not realized. His 
sense of humor protected us from the seriousness of the average teach- 
experiences. He projected us beyond the difficulties into a pro- 
fessional area of capability, confidence, and dedication. I thank him. 

ITTP had an enrichment in these prlnclp8Q.8 who gave us their experi- 
ence." 

"I am enjoying my teaching experience very much and I would say that 
no day in the classrocm passes without some bit of information from my 
summer and fall courses being of help to me." 

In regard to the feature of providing entree to the teaching profession, 
there were some differences between the evaluations of the elementary aM second- 
ary level trainees. For the elementary lOT's, -ijhe career opportunity offered 
by the program seemed to be of somewhat greater importance than it was for the 
o 
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secoodary ITT* 8. Thirty per cent of the elementary ffcovp thought that a major 
strength of the program tfan its prorldlng the opportunity for capable people 
from a Tarlety of background! to begin teaching without having followed a 
lengthy specialized training program. Only 1? per cent of the secondary group 
reported this as a major strength. Nineteen per cent of the elementary group, 
but only seven per cent bf the secondary group, considered It a strength of the 
program that It sioply provided a cheuice to obtain a teaching license In the 
shortest time possible. A slight difference in frequency holds even In the 
less personal aspect of career concern, where rouc^hly flv^ per cent of the ele- 
mentary group thouc^ a strength of the program was In eeuilng the teacher short- 
age, while only one person, or 0.4 per cent, of the secondary group mentioned 
this feature. 

The elementary and secondary trainees also differed in some of the other 
areas. The secondary group reported the program to enphaslze practical aspects 
of training more than the elementary group, m line with their more frequent 
general assessment of the program as being more practical, they gave more re- 
ports of speclKc practical help, e.g.. In planning lessons. In establishing 
classroom routines. In giving simulated lessons. About 13 per cent of the sec- 
ondary grovcp praised the program for preparing them In effective teaching meth- 
ods, whereas no elementary participant mentioned this specific characteristic. 
Apparently finding preparation In the above-mentioned basic procedures to be 
Insufficient or absent, the elementary group was somewhat more grateful for 
the specific teaching aides that were Included In their program. Ihey prAlsed 
the Board of Education manuals and the demonstration films and lessons somewhat 
more than the secondary group. 

The secondary group more frequently expressed the view that the ITTP method 
was the appropriate kind of training for a profession that could best be learned 
by on-the-Job experience. For exaople: 

n think It basically showed that a teacher should spend more time in 
the field of student teaching rather than four years of classroom lecture." 

"If I learned anything this year It Is that nothing takes the place of 
eigperlence." 

"The teacher learns how to teach only by teaching." 

"Rad we had practical classroom experience for that length of time, I'm 
sure we would have fared much better." 
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"The major strength was its length. I feel I did as well if not bet- 
ter than many of the ed. majors who began teaching in my school this 
year. To major in ed. is a waste of much undergraduate time. The ITTP 
program let me fulfill my desire— to teach— while at the same time I 
was able to spend my four undergraduate years taking the amount 

of credits in what I lore most— English." 

The secondary group seemed sufficiently impressed with the positive quali- 
ties of their colleagues to mention this as one of the major strengths of the 
program. They also stressed as an important feature of the program its allow- 
ance for people who were well-qualified in specific content areas , but with 
mi n im a l education background ^ to enter teaching. 

"Most of the ITTP'er^# of my acquaintance are hard workers. They ere 
dedicated individuals, fully cognizant of their academic and profes- 
sioxial limitations, but willing to do their job in spite of all ob- 
stacles. At my school only one mPF'er resigned during the first se- 
mester. I think the Board of Education has received (and will continue 
to receive) a fair shake from its ITTP graduates. I think the program 
shuuld be continued." 

While the group as a \diole viewed the practical experience of the instruc- 
tors as 8. major strength, the secondary trainees further praised the instructors 
for their quality of teaching more than the elementary teachers did, while the 
elementary trainees were relatively stronger in their praise of the instructors' 
offers of support and their enthusiasm for the program. 

Weaknesses 



In criticizing the program, the one weakness that was reported with great- 
est ft'equency (33 per cent) across all of the trainee groups was the absence of 
student teaching esqperience. 

"The program must be revised! M There must be provision for actual ob- 
servance of classroom situations. No amount of lecturing to huge audi- 
ences of simulated classes of scrubbed children can provide training for 
those completely unprepared for the class responsibility. . . Please — 
more on the job experience before you dump more untrained people into 
the Board of Ed." 
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"The program needs the crucial factor— children ? 1— and In class train- 
ing,” » 

”07he program failed to give the teacher-candidates a chance to ^tually 
student teach. Therefore, when they began to really teach, the ten- 
sion the first few weeks was really tremendous.” 

1 do wish to see this program continued— but only if more practical 
help will be incorporated into the program,” 

”l feel that much time and money was wasted in the HTP, as the only 
reeO. thing that was helpful was my own trial and errors m^e— and many 
errors would have been eliminated if given a chance to work them out 
during the summer*” 

”AXthouc^ I have weathered the worst of this year and emerged triinn- 
phant, I believe that a year of internship and a gradual introduction 
to a full work load of teaching is essential in any future prograoa of 
this sort,” 



The importance of the criticism of the absence of student teaching was 
imderscored by pother criticism of the program— that of assigning ITT*s to 
special Beryice schools and unusually difficult classes. 



”I think the major weakness of the IIHJP was the sending of teachers 
with no student teaching and a limited amount of education courses to 
teach in schools in deprived areas where the discipline problems were 
too difficult to cope with,” 

"Everyone I knew who took the 3TEP Program was assigned a bottom or 
near-bottom class in a Special Service School, and we were not equipped 
to handle the discipline problems and the ‘low mentalities* we were 
faced with,” 
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Ihe ■econd most significant criticisa^ expressed perhaps with the most 
emotionality as well as with the most earnestness » was toward the general ap- 
proachy, seen by some of the critics aa unwittingly^ by others as purposefully^ 
presenting an unrealistic » idealized image of teaching idthout ainy effort to 
cone to grips with the nature and variety of problems that the trainees would 
have to face. Thus, many new teachers said they were overwhelmed by a double 
handicap; they entered the classroom lacking techniques to cope with classroom 
difficulties, and the shock effect that was consequently aroused inhibited 
their capacity for developing effective techniques of their own. The class- 
room problem that seems to have been singled out as the most difficult one for 
the new teachers— that of discipline— ««as also singled out as being particu- 
larly avoided or unrealistically treated. The secondary group was more fre- 
quently critical in this area than the elementary group. 

"There was entirely too much polite talk and downright ignoring of 
the awesome problems of the ghetto. As a result, I had to painful- 
ly feel iQr way through these first seven months. I did not expect 
miracles out of the program, but I did expect a gut-level approach 
and an intellectual honesty which, for the most part, was lacking." 

"The major weakness of the program, and the major weakness of the en- 
tire school system, is a lack of respect for reality. About one hour 
of the whole program was spent on the subject 'discipline.' One pro- 
fessor act'XLly told us if we were good teachers and nice people we 
would have no problems with discipline. The nicest and best teacher 
in the world would get murdered if he did not set up rules and rou- 
tines, strictly and fairly enforce them , and show the pupils he is in 
complete control. Ky teachers either believed, or, more likely, wanted 
us to believu, that tedious, repetitive enforcement of conduct rules 
was not an integral part of teaching. In either case their attitude is 
unrealistic for they are either fools— ^o do not understand what is 
going on- -or liars— who, because they did not trust the motives of those 
in the program, kept the truth to themselves... The program, like the 
school system itself, suffered (still suffers) from an unrealistic view- 
point, lack of brainpower and a tremendous dearth of court 

"I came out of the program enthused and raring to go. However, I'm 
afraid we were the lambs led to the slaughter." 



"I felt the ITTP vae unfair in not telling us the actual conditions 
ve should expect to find in the schools we were being sent. The in- 
structors skirted the issue.” 

"It failed in every respect to prepanre teachers for facing the class- 
room situation.” 

"Why didn't you really tell us about these kids and their needs?” 

”Some method must be devised by someone so that teachers know what to 
esgpect and how to deal with what they meet the first day (and year) in 
a 'special service' school. Films perhaps could be made to show the 
actual situation. More discussion of the methods of capturing the at- 
tention of indifferent students would be helpful (hypnotism^ magic » 
karate}... Also» more group discussions and suggestions on how to 
handle such things as cheating^ the verbal assault on a scapegoat by 
other members of a class » and the i^srper role of teacher in controlling 
inter-class problems would have been helpful.” 

"It prepared me in no w^y for the classroom. I had no idea of what to 
expect^ and the first few months of school were a shock!! 1 think it 
is brutal to throw someone jfnto the classroom with no background » ex- 
perience » etc. I would be curious to know what percentage of the peo- 
ple I went to CCmr with this summer are still teaching.” 

"It didn't in any way prepare us for the horrors of the classroom. It 
was much too theoretical and idealistic, ^ley taught us what direc- 
tions to give the children^ but not what to do when the children say 
'no' which is usually the case." 

An interesting report related to this criticism came from those who were 
the older ipembers of the group and had children of their own. Although they 
registered criticisms similar to those mentioned above » they seemed to feel 
that their personal life experiences enabled them to weather the difficulties 
better than some of the younger teachers. 

"Did not prepare me for teaching in a special service where much more 
experience is needed to meet their many problems » especially N.E. speak- 
ing children. My age and having children of my own certainly were of 
great help to me my first few months." 
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”Our principal, among many othera, belleTea that middle-aged mothers 
are the best teachers for disadvantaged first graders. I agree vith 
him. There vas mach I could give these children that a young person 
just out of college c<r .1 not." 

Other criticisms mentioned relatively frequently by the group as a whole 
were In regard to the assembly lectures and to the child develoittent course. 

The assembly programs were considered to be a nearly total waste of valuable 
time, and the child development course was criticized for being too theoretical 
and enphasizing early development instead of the application of psychological 
principles te classroom behavior. 

The criticism that was applicable only to the secondary participants con- 
cerns the policy of assignment to schools. Sixteen per cent of the secondary 
gro^p reported with considerable bitterness the inability oh; the) part of the 
Board of i fidnoatlon, to. I assign) .all people within their subject area school 
level: 

"The preparation and familiarity of the majority of us with a high 
school curriculum and methods of teaching to be followed by placement 
in the J.H.S. idiere such preparation was completely inadequate to cope 
with either the educational or behavioral situations." 

"The iimbility to put me in the proper classroom. They did a fine job 
in preparing me to teach a subject I have not as yet had the opportunity 
of teaching." 

The most striking overall liopression about the participauits ' evaluations 
of the program was the overwhelming eaq^asis on wactic^i^. If there was 
one theme that might be viewed as underlying a considerable majority of the 
wide range of reported strengths and weaknesses it was this one. Those instruc- 
tors, courses, teaching aides, or general orientations that were viewed as di- 
rectly applicable in their own teaching situations were considered the major 
strengths of the program. Most of the criticisms of the program referred to 
the lack or insufficiency of practical applicability of the aspect criticized. 

issue of practicality also seems to be one of the major dimensions 
that differentiated ^he evaluations of people in the elementary and the second- 
ary programs. Not only did the secondary group criticize the program for its 
excessively theoretical orientation less frequently than did the elementary 
group, but it also prgised the program more frequently for the specific 
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characteriBtic of esrphasizlng practicalities over unessentials. The nature of 
the tasks demanded of the elementary school teacher were considerably more var- 
ied and much more removed from his most recent classroom experience as a stu- 
dent. Tbl^ seemed to account, at least partially, for their repetitive, in- 
sistent pleas for covering more of the specific duties involved in teaching 
students of an age and ability range with which they have little familiarity 
and more of the extra-teaching duties (clerical, dally routines) that deluged 
the new teacher ai^ frustrated his efforts to concentrate on his major func- 
tion of teaching. 



Suggestions 



Many of the pcurbicipants seized the opportunity presented by the question- 
naire not only to voice their opinions but also to offer suggestions for changes 
in future Intensive Teacher Training Programs. 

One earnest, specific offer came from several people who thou^t that one 
of the most valuable additions to the program would be to Include veterans of 
the first ITTP to talk to current trainees about their own experiences as they 
want throu^ the program— through their most ixgportant first day and first year 
—the disappointments, frustrations, and gratifications involved throughout 
their tra inin g and teaching esqperiences. Those who made this suggestion volun- 
teered their own services for this role, which they viewed as one of the best 
methods of correcting the serious defects of the program regarding Insufficient 
preparation for the realities of the classroom and of lessening the initial 
anxiety of future trainees. 

Some trainees offered suggestions aimed at correcting the reported weak- 
ness, expressed particularly by the ele^ntary group, that the training was not 
practical enough and that preparation for the specific aspects of their teach- 
ing and non-teaching assignments was inadequate. One suggestion that would seem 
to warrant serious consideration is that elementary tralLees be assigned to spe- 
cific grade levels before the beginning of the training program so that their 
subsequent course work during the summer session can be specialization in the 
behavior and learning capacities of children at that grade level and in the 
curriculum and teaching methods appropriate to it. Such a revision in the pro- 
gram was seen as having a number of potential benefits; meaningfully delimiting 
the course content so that it is directly applicable to the work of the begln- 
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ning teacher 9 enabling those iiho are so inclined to supplement their coarse 
study vith indiTidual reading geared to their specific area of preparation, 
diminishing saseiihat, by decreasing the degree of initial unfamiliar Ity, the 
stress experienced by many of the trainees in their first few months on the 
Job. 

In regard to the nomerous complaints about insufficient preparation for 
non-teaching duties, such as clerical chores and lesson-planning, one elemen- 
tary school teacher set these into the perspective of their importance in clear 
Ing the uay for coping ulth other more important problems: 

"Once routines are established and lessons are adequately planned, 

: 

dlsciplinf^ problems are reduced to a bare mlniunm*” 

I Thus, coverage of the teachers' daily routines and clerlcf tasks vas seen not 

\ as a ftiU in a teacher-training program but as an essential part of it* 

I 

\ Other suggestions mere in relation to correcting for the absence of stu- 

l dent teaching. Some slnply said it must be Included in a teacher-training pro- 

I gram. Others, somewhat more responsive to the limitations imposed by a slx- 

I week program, offered ideas for small-scale student-teaching or substitute ex- 

periences to be incorporated into the program: a week of observations in sum- 
[ mer schools, workshops focusing on most probable, as well as possibly deviation 

al, classroem situations and suggestions for handling them, role-playing of 
classroom experiences by the trainees, film showings of classes that would be 
i representative of the ones to which they would be assigned. 

One trainee gave a constructive summary of his suggestions: 

f "I will list what I feel now would be a more effective program, l.e., 

\ six weeks of observation in a classroom, student teaching for six 

I weeks. A course in routines and discipline. The child psychology 

I coarse would be more useful if given after we have begun teaching, and 

I especially now, a second six-week program for the second summer. The 

f workshops, etc., offered during the school yecur were too much to take 

on after a day of teaching plus home responsibilities. I feel that 
after a year of teaching I could make some use of curriculum and meth- 
ods cooit'ses." 

Fbr those trainees who said the program was too short, there were those 
who said it was too long; for those who praised the quality of instruction. 
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there were those who denounced it. At least two factors seeoed to come into 
play: l) the trainees' personal values and attitudes and 2) the unevenness of 

quality that Is Inevitable In any Institution. Undoubtedly, soeie Instructors 
were better than others. Some apparently saw their major contribution to lie 
In giving the trainees the opportunity to benefit In a very practical way from 
their own direct personal e^cperiences In the classroom; others seemed to have 
spoken from textbooks rather than from personal experience. Some tau^t lesson- 
planning and gave suggestions for motivating a class; others did not. Th. thosm 
reports of weaknesses that seem to reflect the uneven qualities of the program, 
we were offered directions for possible modifications: continues the policy of 
recruiting Instructors who are currently classroom teachers (ih favor of school 
administrators and college faculty members except perhaps the Instructors of 
the psychology courses). All Instructors should be made aw^e of the need for 
strong practical en^hasls In their teaching. They should be asked to include 
instruction in lesson-planning and practice in lesson-giving, descriptions of 
clerical tasks and of dally routines. If the trainees In those classes that 
were fortunate enough to have had one or two visits to actual classrooms con- 
sidered that limited exposure to be of such a great help In leveling their ex- 
pectations, then making this feature universal for all classes In such a program 
woulf seem imperative. Possibilities for extending the nonber of such school 
visits should certainly be con»ii.dered. 

Regarding the first kind of report, that which reflects value Judgments 
of different kinds of people or specific concerns of particular individuals, one 
mij^t say that the significance of these opinions especially must be considered 
in their own rig^t, not in terns of whether they were canceled by opposing 
opinions or minimised by Infrequent mention. 

For exanple, there were the 17 per cent of the trainees who expressed so 
vigorously their evaluation of the program as not presenting an accurate plcou:^e 
of the kinds of problems they would meet and therefore leaving them unprepared 
to handle them. Their Indictments were not made less serious because there were 
other participants who felt more prepaured or who considered the program's orien- 
tation to be essentladly practical or realistic. Attention in any future program 
must certadnly be directed toward developing and utilizing throu^out the entire 
program all possible means for presenting the trainees' future work situations 
as realistically as possible. 
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There are other reports that were made by a very small number of partici- 
pants, yet which demanded immediate corrective action. Of particular Impor- 
tance would seem to be the administrative Items In Table 32. Seme trainees 
expressed considerable confusion, disappointment, and resentment regarding the 
absence of a clear statement by the administrators of the program regarding 
academic requirements for the program and for licensing. They were also dis- 
tressed to see that the program made no provisions to take the trainees beyond 
the Initial sunmer and fall, and that they were limited In making their own ar- 
rangements for continuing their professional education, since only The City Col- 
lege had been accepting ITTP credits. 

The Investigators believe that there Is much of value for future admini- 
strators In the opinions of the program by the first group of trainees. Here 
Is feedback iQ>on which administrators cbxl shape possible future programs. At- 
tention Is directed to those specie xc elements of the training program that were 
found most valuable in the teaching experiences of the participants and there- 
fore shoiild be considered for continuation and strengthening. Indications of 
those aspects of the program that were found to be of little value and were recom 
•nandedfx for elimination are also available. Those opinions that relate to 
faulty overall orientation and policy-making suggest specific areas for thlxik- 
Ing and development of solutions. 

The Ihsti^etoirs *-^ Opinions 



The Instructors In the elementary and secondary divisions of the ITTP were 
asked for their opinions about what should be added to or emitted from the pro- 
gram. Table 33 indicates the suggestions offered by Instructors in both groups 
and the number of instructors making each suggestion. Tables 3^ and 35 list 
additional suggestions offered by Instructors only In the elementary or the 
secondary divisions. 

The most frequently made reconmendatlon by both groups of Instructors was 
in regard to the absence of and necessity for student-teaching esgperlence. Sev- 
eral of the other conments were related to student-teaching experience: have 

an Internship In the fall. Include workshops in the sunmer program, have visits 
to comnunity agencies. ;' lxty per cent of the Instructor group as a whole made 
this recomnendatlon, but a considerably larger number of secondary Instructors 
than elementary Instructors expressed concern for the necessity of student 
teaching. 



o 



Siiggestlonc for Changes in the ITTP Subad-tted by XleBientary 
flundl Secondary Level ITTP Xostmctors 
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Table 34 

Additional Suggestions for Ch«mges in the ITTP Submitted by 
Elementary Level ITTP Instructors 



1. More clerical aid for the instructor 

2. Eliminate the multiple salary scale 

3. Exclude instructors uho are not in direct contact with the situation in 
Hew York City schools 

Reduce the number of topics to be included in the course outline for the 
six-week training period 

5* Eiqpose students to extra- teaching aspects of the job— field trips > parent 
interviews 

6* Classes should have less lecturing » more project- type assigrments- -outside 
readings » reports » panel discussions 

7* Include a course in classroom discipline 

8. More attention to the Board of Education bulletins than to texts 

9* Better screening and assigning of students to different levels of instruc- 
tion corresponding to educational background and eiqperience 

10. Include a special orientation meeting for students who have been out of 
college for many years 

11. Greater eophasis on teaching of students for whoa English is a second lan- 
guage 

12. Spend more time on problems peculiar to teaching in a slum school 

13. Have specialists in curriculum areas as resource consultants and as guest 
lecturers 

14. Instructors should submit evaluations of students regarding attitudes and 
personal characteristics that might be unsuitable to the profession 

15. Atmoqphere of program should be changed from Board of Education in-service 
type to that of a graduate level program (students at times felt "talked 
down to"; repetitious announcements and interruptions) 
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Table 35 

Additional Suggeatlona for Chaagea in the ITTP Submitted by 
Secondary Level ITTP Inatructora 



!• Include instruction in the practical routines of the teacher 
2. Distribute outlines to accoipany the large group lectures 
3* Have smaller classes 

4. Lsprove the criteria for selection of students 
Dnprove the library facilities 



The second most frequently made recommendation was in regard to the elim- 
ination of the auditorium lectures. These were generally viewed as containing 
no n eiential content^ with the time potentially much better spent in class 
units. 

Both the instructor group and the trainee group seemed to be similarly con- 
cerned for the inclusion of student teaching and relatdd experience and the elim- 
ination of the auditorium sessions. There were other Instructor recommendations 
that ailso found eigpresslon in the student reactions: eliminate the psychology 
course or change its orientation to one that is more practical > eliminate exams, 
expose students to the kinds of instructional materials used in schools, in- 
crease the emphasis on methods of teaching. One suggestion relevant only to the 
Instructors was the call for improved coordination within Instructor teams. 

In the list of additional suggestions made separately by the elementary 
and by the secondary level :lnstructors, there was further reinforcement of many 
of the trainees' recommendations. First, there are suggestions related to in- 
proving preparation for the specific school situation the trainees would be most 
likely to face: exclude instructors who are not directly familiar with the New 

York City classroom situation. Include a course in classroom discipline, increase 
the emphasis on teaching students for whom English is a lecond language, spend 
more time on problems pectaiar to teaching in a sl\im school. Second, there are 
suggestions related to coturse administration: reduce the number of topics to 

be covered in the short period of the program. Include in the course content 
exposure to practical routlnen and extra-teaching aspects of the job, emphasize 
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Board of Education imumala more than textbooks , include curriculum specialists 
as consultants and as guest lecturers, change the tone of the classroc^^ atmos- 
phere from an in-service variety to that of graduate work. Third, there are 
suggestions related to the screening of trainees— for assignment to courses in 
the trainihg program itself as well as for recoonendation for assuBdng teach- 
ing responsibilities based on an evaluation of their personal characteristics. 

Recommendations made by the instructors that were not made by the train- 
ees as well were as follows: lecturing should be de-empihaslzed in class work 

and project-type assignments should be Increased, a special orientation meeting 
should be instituted for students out of college for many years, outlines should 
be distributed tor the auditorium lectures^ and library facilities should be im- 

proy«^.. 

Suggestions concerning only the instructors were that more clerical aid 
should be available to them and that their salaries should be uniform rather 
than on a multiple scale. . 



* * * 

Generally (qpeaklng, both the instructors and the trainees who were involved 
in this first, HTP seemed to see the program as one that served an iaoportant 
enough function and had enough basic strengths to warrant serious consideration 
of their suggestions for correcting its numerous but largely remediable weak- 
nesses. 



o 

ERIC 
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chapter VII 

sATisFACTicar wm teachusc 

The trainee! had been asked to evaluate their courses at the end of the 
suaner session. Because of the small variation in the replies » the evaluation 
was repeated again after the trainees had experienced one full semester of 
teaching. 

On March 3> 19^7 > each trainee who had registered for the fall sadAU' and 

who had accepted a full-time teaching assignment was mailed Inventory IV, ^ a 

39-item questionnaire concerning their attitudes and satisfactions with their 

beginning teaching experience. The questionnaire was mailed along with Inven- 
2 

tory V, an open-ended questionnaire requesting opinions about the sumner and 
fall progrsms, which was discussed in Chapter VI. 

A total of 1,040 Inventory IV' s were returned by May 15, 19^7, the cut-off 
date. This represented a sample of 63.3 per cent of those trainees Vho had 
been sent the queitlonnaire. A sample as small as the above could be biased 
toward those who were more satisfied with the program and should not be accepted 
as representative of the entire group. The results assessed here are represent- 

>• V ^ ^ * 

atlve only of the l,ObO who answered the questionnaire. 

Utie first 28 items offered three choices, one positive, one negative and 
one neutral. The n^ct 11 asked the trainees to rate their satisfaction with 
various aspects of their work on a four-point scale. The number and per cent 
answering the choices of each item of the Inventory are listed in Table 36. 

Teaching Experience 

Seven items related to beginning teaching experience: items 1, 4, 7> 17, 

19, 26, and 28. Most of these items were answered positively. Seventy-five 
per cent felt that the contributions they made to class activity as a whole were 
helpful. Eighty-elc^t per cent felt that the skills they learned during their 
flr'iv year would be of value to their future teaching performance. Seventy- 
three per cent said that their plans for using- methods c^nd materials were em- 
ployed often enou^. Fifty-eight per cent found their teaching experience 
challenging and interesting. Only 45 per cont satisfactorily attained the goals 
toward idiich they were striving. Forty-one per cent were discouraged with what 



See Inventory IV, Appendix B. 
See Inventory V, Appendix B. 
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Tabl« S6 

Opinion about Beginning Teaching Experience! 



» ' * 1 * 


N 




I feel that the contributions I aade to the class 
activity as a ^ole: 

1. were not usually very effective. 


125 


12 


2. were constructive aal helpful. 


780 


75 


3. were too Infrecpient to be effective. 


114 


11 


4. no answer. 


21 


2 


la general, 1 thou^t tha ^behavior of the pupils I 
taught was: 






1. too subdued. 


21 


2 


2 V too rowdy* 


530 


51 


3* fatlsfaetory. 


,468 


45 


4. no answer. 


21 


2 



3* Hw 'oaent! sade by «y ivparTlaor! regarding ay 
aliWes were: 

1. Jttft critical enoui^ to be helpful. 

2. overly critical. 

3. not critical enou|^. 

4. no anawer. 



707 ^ 

198 19 

4i ‘ :4 



4. Hy teaching experience left ae with a feeling that 
teaiBhlng Is: 



l.^oaewhat unorganised. 


281 


27 


2. ver^r challenging and Interesting. 


603 


58 


3. a little too routine. 


Il4 


U 


4. no answer. 


42 


4 


When discussing ay teaching perfomance with ae, ay 






supervlior was: 






1. too critical. 


73 


7 


2. not critical enouc^. 


218 


21 


3* just critical enou|^. 


697 


67 


4. no answer. 


52 


5 


The Intelligence level of aost of the pupils I 






tau^t: 




. 


1. was lower than I would have llhed. 


707 


68 


2. was just about what I like to have. 


302 


29 


3. was hlc^er than I would have liked. 


10 


• 1 


4. no answer. 


21 


2 



7* A coB(parl8on of ^at I strived for and. ^at I at- 
tained in teaching my pupils made me: 

1. feel that I may have eiqpected too much of 



myself. 18? 
2. feel a sense of accooipllshiirnt. 39^ 
3* feel a bit discouraged. 427 
4. no answer. 31 



8. In preparing me to become a member of the teach- 
ing profession, this eig^rience has left me with 
a feeling of being: 



1. unqualified to be a teacher. ^2 

2. barely prepared to teach in the schools. 3^ 

3* adequately prepared to teach in the schools. 993 

4. no answer. 21 

9* Hy personal relationships with staff members at 
the school. 

1. were very pleasant and cordial. 863 

2. were distant and impersonal. 73 

3. were somewhat unsatisfying. 83 

4. no answer. 21 

10. 1^ supervisors* interest in my professional improve- 
ment and growth was: 

1. somewhat superflcled. 333 

2. sincere and helpful. 699 

3* intensive to the point of being annoying. 31 

4. no answer. 21 

11. The regulations to which I had to conform seemed: 

1. unnecessary in many respects. 333 

2. rather vague but not unreasonable. 281 

3* reasonable and agreeable to me. 426 

4. no answer. 0 



12. The assignments given to me by my supervisors: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



were about as varied as they should be. 
were too varied to learn any one aspect of 
teaching. 

were not varied enough to broaden my esq^er- 
lence. 



686 

104 

167 

63 



18 

38 

4l 

3 



5 

36 

57 

2 



83 

7 

8 

2 



32 

63 

3 

2 



32 

27 

4l 

0 



66 

10 

18 

6 



no cuiswer. 
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N 


i 


13* Ih discussions with my supervisors my viewpoint: 
1. was accepted too often without adequate under- 


125 


12 


standing. 

2. was accepted cund understood practically all of 


655 


63 


the time. 

3. was seldom accepted. 


177 


17 


4. no answer. 


83 


8 


l4. Ny own plans for using methods and materials: 
1. were accepted a little too often. 


94 


9 


2. were employed often enoui^. 


759 


73 


3. were not enployed often enouc^. 


135 


13 


4. no answer. 


52 


5 


13. the pupils I had in my class: 






1. seemed indifferent to school activities. 


375 


36 


2. mildly resisted ny attempts to teach them. 


395 


38 


3. were easily motivated. 


218 


21 


4. no answer. 


52 


r 


1^. the amount. pf clerical work given to me was: 






1. too little for me to learn this cuqpect of the 


63 


6 


teaching Job. 

2. appropriate and helpful. 


218 


21 


3* a little more than I considered necessary. 


738 


71 


4. no answer. 


21 


2 


17. As I evaluate my IITP esqperlence in light of my 
other college work, I am convinced that it: 

1. was one of ny least valuable courses. 


281 


27 


2. was the most valuable course I have taken. 


166 


16 


3. was about as valuable as my other college 


572 


55 


courses. 

4. no answer. 


21 


2 


18. Hy supervisor's suggestions were: 
1. of little help to me. 


198 


19 


2. too demanding of ny time. 


62 


6 


3* reasonable and helpful. 


728 


70 


4. no answer. 


52 


5 



19* This first teaching experience gave me a feel- 
ing of: 



1. personal Inadequacy in some respects. 


187 


18 


2. achievement and personal satisfaction. 


354 


34 


3* discouragement with the gap between education- 


426 


4l 


al theory and practice. 






4. no answer. 


73 


7 



4 
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In general* the atmoaphere of the school to 
vhlch I was assigned was: 



1. too easygoing for mazimom learning by children. 


260 


25 


2. about as democratic as it should be. 


572 


55 


3. overly dominated by the adidMstratlon. 


166 


16 


4. no answer. 


42 


4 


21. I found that my personal relationships with 






school personnel pronpted me to: 

1. Just coast along until the end of the semester. 


196 


19 


2. consider postponement of my teaching career. 


73 


7 


3. put forth a great deal of effort. 


707 


68 


4. no answer. 


62 


6 


22. Ideally I would like to teach pupils whose socio- 






economic background is: 

1. lower than the socio-economic background of 


31 


3 


those whom I taucpit. 

2. about the same as the soclo-econoadc back- 


530 


51 


ground of theme whom I ^auesht. 

3. higher than the socio-economic background of 


437 


42 


those whom I tauc^t. 
4. no answer. 


42 


4 


23. Hsr full HTTP classwork: 






1. was proportioned according to the amount of 


801 


77 


time I had avidlable. 

2. was not too considerate of the amount of work 


104 


10 


I had to do in teaching. 

3. did not require enou^ time to keep me busy. 


104 


10 


4. no answer. 


31 


3 



24« Ihe methods of te.aching adhered to by my super- 
visors: 

1. mere too subject-centered to meet the needs 
of enouc(h children. 

2. mere too child-centered to effectively teach 
the necessary subject matter. 

3. mere appropriate fcr obtaining the desired 
pjpil growth. 

4. no answer .; 

2 $, When planning classroos activities* m^' supervisors: 

1. sometimes luisigned the planning to me but often 
ignored my efforts. 

2. usually had me participate in the planning with 
them. 

3* seldom gave me a chance to participate in the 
planning. 

4. no answer. 



329 


22 


135 


13 


603 


58 


73 


7 


135 


13 


624 


60 


125 


12 


156 


15 



V 



M 
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26. The goale toward which I waa atrlTing in ny teach- 
ing: 

1. were generally attained to ay aatiafaction. 468 

2. were aeldcai attained to ay aatiafaction. 323 

3. were probably not appropriate to the pupils I 2l8 

taught. 

4. no anawer. 31 

27. nie kinda of actiwitiea in which pvqpila in ay 

claaa participated: 

1. were too routine to atinolate the intereat of l6? 

the children. 

2. were about like thoae I deaired. 382 

3. were lacking in purpose and meaning for most 239 

of the children. 

4. no answer. 32 

28. The skills I learned during ay first year teach- 
ing: 

1. should be of enoraoua walue to ay future teach- 913 
ing perfozaance. 

2. will probably be uniaportaot to ay future 21 

teaching performance. 

3. were actually too few in number to affect my 83 

future teaching. 

4. no answer. 21 

How would you rate your satisfaction with the following aspects of your work? 



Very 

Satis- 


Satis- 


Dissat- 


Very 

Dissat- 


No 


fied 


fied 


isfied 


isfied 


Answer 


H i 


H % 


If % 


N % 


N i 



29* salary 


31 


3 


334 




375 


36 


270 


26 


10 


1 


30. teaching load 


62 


6 


686 


66 


208 


20 


63 


6 


21 


2 


31. respect and recognition 
fron coamunlty 


177 


17 


634 


61 


l46 


l4 


73 


7 


10 


1 


32. respect and recognition 
frcn superiors 


219 


21 


634 


61 


135 


13 


52 


5 


0 


0 


33* relations with pupils 


302 


29 


34 i 


52 


156 


15 


31 


3 


10 


1 


34. relations with parents 


167 


16 


603 


58 


166 


16 


62 


6 


42 


» 

4 


33 . supervisory assistance 


209 


20 


478 


46 


208 


20 


135 


13 


10 


1 


36. intellectual stimulation 


ll4 


11 


489 


47 


281 


27 


135 


13 


21 


2 


37. teaching materials 


ll4 


11 


489 


47 


291 


28 


125 


12 


21 


2 


38. class size 


104 


10 


333 


32 


437 


42 


135 


13 


31 


3 


39* extra class duties 


74 


7 


351 


53 


270 


26 


135 


13 


10 


1 



o 




43 

31 

21 

3 

16 

36 

23 

3 

88 

2 

8 

2 
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the7 achieved and the sane per cent was discouraged with the gap between ed- 
ucational theory and practice. 

Preparation 

Ihree Itens dealt with preparation: Items 8, 17^ and 23. Seventy-seven 

per cent said that their fall ITTP clasiwbrk was not overly tlme-cbnsumlng. 
Fifty-seven per cent reported that the e^gserlence left them adequately pre- 
pared to teach In the schools. Fifty-five per cent of the sample rated the 
ITTP courses about as valuable as other college courses. 

Supervision 

The Inventory had eight Items dealing with siqpervlslon: Items 3> 10, 

12, 13, 18, 24, and 25. All of these Items were answered positively. Seventy 
per cent felt that their supervisors' suggestions were reasonable and helpjf^ 
and 68 per cent thoue^t that their supervisors' conents regarding their fld.s- 
takes were ^pst critical enouc^ to be helpful* Sixty-three per pent believed 
that their snqperylsQrs were sincerely Interested in their, professional liqprove- 
ment and growth. Fifty-eight per cent approved of the teaching methods adhered 
to by their svgpervlsors, and 60 per cent reported that they were given a chance 
to participate in the planning of classroom activities. Fifteen per cent of- 
fered no answer to that item. 

Pupils 

Five items related to pupils: Items 2, 6, 15, 22, 27* Only two of these 

(items 22 and 27) were answered in the positive. Fifty-one per cent were sat- 
isfied with teaching children of a lower socio-economic background. Flfty-slx 
per cent were satisfied with the kinds of classroom activities In which the pu- 
pils participated, considering them neither too dull nor meaningless for most 
of the children. Slxty-elc^t per cent thought that the Intelligence level of 
the pupils they tau^^t was too low. Fifty-one per cent said that pupils were 
too rowdy and 74 per cent felt that their pupils were either indifferent or 
not easily motivated. 

Staff 

Two Items were related to the school staff: Items 9 and 21. Eighty- v^hree 

per cent found the staff members to be pleasant and cordial cuod 68 per cent 

o 

„ERIC. 
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found th&'t thBlr psrfonal r6l&'tloxuihlps with fchool perfonntl proHgp't6d thm 
to put forth a great deal of effort. 

Dtttlee 

Two items concerned duties: items 11 and Va* Only 4l per cent felt that 

the regulations to idilch they had to conform were reasonable. Thirty-two per 
cent found them lunecessary. Seyenty-one per cent felt that more clerical 
work was assioied tluui they felt necessary. 

Climate 



One ltem> item 20, related to school climate. Fifty- five p«r cent re- 
ported that the atv^qpherfi of the assigned school was about as democratic as 
it should be« 

t. ‘ 

Satisfactions 

■ - _ ... 

When asked to rate 11 aspects of their work from very satisfied to very 
dissatisfied, all but two items had a majori*^ on the positive side. The two 
with the majority on the negative side were salary with 62 per Cent dissatis- 
fied, and class sise with 3^ per cent dissatisfied. The hl^^st satisfactions 
were in reiqpect and recognition from superiors, 82 per cent, relations with pu- 
pils, 8l per cent, reapect and recognition from the consninity, 78 per cent, and 
relations with parents, ?4 per cent. 
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CHAFIER vni 
HIINCIPAIS* EVALmTIQRS 

Midway In the aecoad leBeater (March 23 > 1987) a q^eationnalre wac aent 
to the principal of each trainee aaaigned to a pahllc achool. (Appendix B) 

The prlnclpalfl were aaked to respond to 1$ Itens relating to their impressions 
and observations of each trainee on a separate form. They were asked to eval- 
uate the overall effectiveness of the trainee in coinparlson with regular be- 
ginning teachers. In addition^ they were asked to rate the difficulty of the 
teacher's assi|(iBaent. The name of the trainee was not to be reported and the 
form was to be returned to * ae Office of Personnel. 

It most be remenbered that the trainees were assigned as permanent substi- 
tutes to fill vacancies that otherwise could have been staffed only on a day- 
to-day basis. Uhder these circumstances » it seems probable that a trainee 
would have to have been rated below the average per diem substitute in order 
to have been given an unsatisfactory rating. Thus, although the principals 
were requested to make their ccnparlsons with regularly appointed begiiming 
teachers, it is open to question as to whether some of the.4 may have used a 
more lenient basis for comparison. 

Because of the nature of the non-public school program and the fact that 
the teachers assigned to it were being evaluated by another agency,^ the ques- 
tionnaires were not sent to the non-public school principals. The 127 train- 
ees who were in the non-public schools were not observed at any time by their 
principals and answered only to the supervisors from the New York City Board 
of Education. They also received special weekly training In remedial reading 
or remedial arithmetic. 

The 33 trainees assigned to district offices were also not included be- 
cause the nature of their appointment was not typical of that of a regular 
teacher and thus, offered no basis for cosparlson. 

Principal's ratings were received for 1,227 teacher trainees. This repre- 
sented 87*3 per cent of the 1,403 were then teaching full-time in the pub- 
lic schools. 

^ The non-public school Title I program was being evaluated by The Center for 
Urban Education. (See Chapter V) 
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Rrlnclpali* Ratlngi 

When prlnclpels iiere aeked to coipare the performance of the trainee! with 
that of regular beginning teacher!, 72.6 per cent vere rated a! aTerage, abore 
ayerage or excellent. Table 37 preaenta a diatributlon of theae rating!. Nine 
per cent of the total group were rated aa unaatiafaetory, l8.4 per cent; aa be- 
low average, 38.1 per cent aa average, 26.8 per cent aa above average and 7.7 
per cent aa excellent. 

m general, trainee! in hi^ achoola tended to be rated hi^er than those 
aaaigned to elenentary, Junior high, and Intemiediate achoola. While 9.1 per 
cent of the elementary and 9*5 cent of the Junior high aehool trainee! 
were rated aa ninaatlafaetory, only 6.0 per cent of the aenlor high school train- 
ees were ao rated. Also, 31*7 per cent of the elementary and 38*3 pnr cent of 
the Junior hlc^ sdiool trainees were rated above average or excellent, in com- 
parison with 43.0 per cent of the senior hlc^ school trainees. This difference 
was partially explained by the principals' ratings of asaignaent difficulty. 

Difficulty of Aaaignaent 

The principals rated 52.3 per cent of the elementary and 50.5 per cent of 
the Junior high school assignments as difficult or very difficult, but only 
21.0 per cent of the senior high school assignments were rated as such. In the 
opinion of the principals, the elementary and Junior hi^ school trainees tended 



Table 37 

Rrincipals' Ratings of Teaching Cooqpetence 



Rating 


iSlementary 


JHS 


HS 


Total 


ir^ 


T 


R 




H 


IT 


N 




Unsatisfactory 


71 


9.1 


33 


9.5 


6 


6.0 


no 


9.0 


Below Average 


152 


19.5 


59 


17.0 


15 


15.0 


226 


18.4 


Average 


310 


39.7 


122 


35.2 


36 


36.0 


468 


38.1 


Above Average 


185 


23.7 


110 


31.7 


34 


34.0 


329 


26.8 


Excellent 


62 


8.0 


23 


6.6 


9 


9.0 


94 


7.7 


Total 


780 




347 




100 




4227 
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to receive the more difficult assignments. Table 38 presents a distribution 
j of the principals* ratings of assignment difficulty. 

Table 38 

Principals' Ratings of Assignment 



Rating 


Elementary 




JHS 




HS 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


i 


N 


% 


N 


~T 


Average, 


366 


46,9 


168 


48.4 


75 


75.0 


609 


49.6 


Difficult 


339 


43.5 


163 


47.0 


19 


19.0 


521 


42.5 


Very Difficult 


69 


8.8 


12 


3.5 


2 


2.0 


83 


6.8 


No Answer 


6 


0.8 


4 


1.1 


4 


4.0 


14 


1.1 


Total 


780 




347 




100 




1,227 





Reappointment 

The principals had the option of terminating the appointment of the train- 
ee or requesting reassignment at the end of the first semester. Of the 1,227 
trainees for whom replies were received from the principals, 1,035 or 84.3 per 
cent were reappointed to the same position for the second semester. Table 39 
presents a distribution of reappointments, categorized by principals' ratings 
of competence. 

Table 39 

Second Semester Appointments to Same Assignments 



Reappointed 



Not Reappointed 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Unsatisfactory 


34 


30.9 


76 


69.1 


Below Average 


159 


70.4 


67 


29.6 


Average 


432 


92.3 


36 


7.7 


Above Average 


319 


97.0 


10 


3.0 


Excellent 


91 


96.8 


3 


3.2 


Total 


1,035 




192 
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Only 30.9 per cent of those rated unsatisfactory were reappointed to the ' 
same position in contrast to 70.4 per cent of those rated helow average, 92.3 
per cent rated average, 97.0 per cent xated above average, and 96.8 per cent 
rated excellent. In the case of the three trainees rated excellent who were 
not reappointed^ two voluntarily withdrew from the program at the end of the 
first semester and one was transferred because of the return of a regular 
teacher from maternity' leave. ♦ 

Principals* Opinions and Observations 

The principals were asked to describe the performance of each trainee in 
response to thirteen items based upon his opinion and observation. He was asked 
to respond to each item by answering "yes," or "no," or "no opportunity to ob- 
serve." Table 40 presents an analysis of the principals* responses to each of 
the thirteen items. 

In the case of each of the 13 items, those rated as unsatisfactory had 
the lowest per cent of "yes" answers. This per cent grew progressively larger 
as the rating approached excellent. 

On such items as item 2 ("is getting good results with pupils"), item 3 
("shows a positive influence on pupils"), item 4 ("organizes work well"), and 
item 13 ("has exhibited growth on the job"), those rated unsatisfactory re- 
ceived a rating of "yes" 0 per cent, 0.9 per cent, 4.5 per cent and 9«1 per 
cent respectively. In contrast, every one of -^se rated excellent received a 
"yes" rating to those items. 

One question did not relate to the performance of the teacher. This was 
item 9 ("Did ‘the teacher attend the after-school workshop?). Registration in 
the workshop was voluntary, but available to each trainee. It is of interest 
to note that 24.5 per cent of those rated as unsatisfactory, 37 per cent of 
those rated below average, 35.4 per cent average, 52.9 per cent rated above 
average and 67. 0 per cent rated excellent took advantage of these workshops. 
Without attempting to imply a cause and effect relationship, it should be 
pointed out that those trainees who received an above average or excellent rat- 
ing made wider use of the after-school workshops. It is possible that the 
workshops increased the efficiency of the trainee; however, it is also prob- 
able that the most professionally minded trainees were more likely to take ad- 
vantage of the workshops. 
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Table 40 

^iaclpala’ pplnloiia and ObaerTatlona of Trainees 



Rating 


Yes 


No 


No Opportunity 
to Observe 




H % 


N % 


* % 



1. Knows the subject (in his major teaching assignment) well encu^ to teach 



Unsatisfactory 


33 


30.0 


73 


66.4 


4 


3.6 


Below Average 


136 


60.2 


.72 


31.9 


18 


7.9 


Average 


432 


92.3 


19 


4.1 


17 


3.6 


Above Average 


321 


97.6 


4 


1.2 


4 


1.2 


Excellent 


91 


96.8 


0 


0.0 


3 


3.2 


Is getting good results with his 


pupils. 








Bhsatisfactory 


0 


0.0 


107 


97.3 


3 


2.7 


Below Average 


19 


8.4 


184 


81.4 


23 


10.2 


Average 


376 


80.4 


52 


11.1 


4o 


8.5 


Above Average 


325 


98.8 


1 


0.3 


3 


0.9 


Excellent 


94 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



3. Shows a positive influence on pupils in developing character, citisen- 
shlp, and positive attitudes. 



TAisatlsfactory 


1 


0.9 


107 


97.3 


2 


1.8 


Below Average 


44 


19.5 


155 


68.6 


27 


11.9 


Average 


372 


79.5 


43 


9.2 


53 


11.3 


Above Average 


324 


98.5 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.5 


ExceUent 


94 


100.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


Organises the work well. 












Unsatisfacto^ 


5 


4.5 


101 


91.9 


4 


3.6 


Below Average 


40 


17.7 


167 


73.9 


19 


8.4 


Average 


350 


74.8 


101 


21.6 


17 


3.6 


Above Average 


320 


97.3 


6 


1.8 


3 


0.9 


Excellent 


94 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Is enthusiastic and 


conscientious about his 


work. 






unsatisfactory 


28 


25.5 


77 


70.0 


5 


4.5 


Below Average 


122 


54.0 


81 


35.8 


23 


10.2 


Average 


430 


91.9 


25 


5.3 


13 


2.8 


Above Average 


328 


99.7 


1 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


Excellent 


93 


98.9 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


Has a stable, well-adjusted personality. 










unsatisfactory 


23 


20.9 


81 


73.6 


.6 


5.5 


Below Average 


131 


58.0 


68 


30.1 


27 


11.9 


Average 


442 


94.5 


l6 


3.4 


10 


2.1 


Above Average 


328 


99.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.3 


Excellent 


94 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 
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Tef 



Vo 



No Opportunity 
to Obaerve 





N 


~ r - 


N 




V 


"nr 


7* la mature. 














Uaaatlafactory 


30 


27.3 


75 


68.2 


5 


4.5 


Below Average 


l4l 


62.4 


69 


30.5 


16 


7.1 


Average 


423 


90.4 


35 


7.5 


10 


2.1 


Above Average 


324 


98.5 


3 


0.9 


2 


0.6 


Excellent 


93 


98.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 


8. Haa a good attitude 


toward auperviaion. 








Iftiaatiafactory 


36 


32.7 


71 


64.6 


3 


2.7 


Belov Average 


154 


68.1 


61 


27.0 


11 


4.9 


Average 


425 


90.8 


33 


7.1 


10 


2.1 


Above Average 


323 


98.2 


5 


1.5 


1 


0.3 


Excellexrb 


94 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


9* Takea part in the after-achool workahpp program. 






Iftiaatlafactory 


27 


24.5 


71 


64.6 


12 


10.9 


Below Average 


85 


37.6 


126 


55.8 


15 


6.6 


Average 


166 


35.4 


245 


52.4 


57 


12.2 


Above Average 


174 


52.9 


119 


36.2 


36 


10.9 


Excellent 


63 


67.0 


22 


23.4 


9 


9.6 



10. la a loyal ataff member. 



Ohaatiafactory 


61 


55.5 


36 


32.7 


13 


11.8 


Below Average 


171 


75.7 


26 


11.5 


29 


12.8 


Average 


44l 


94.2 


11 


2.4 


16 


3.4 


Above Average 


325 


98.8 


2 


0.6 


2 


0.6 


Excellent 


94 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Fita into the achool 


ataff well; 


la liked by other 


teachera. 




Umtiafactory 


39 


35.5 


55 


50.0 


16 


14.5 


Below Average 


l4l 


62.4 


45 


19.9 


40 


17.7 


Average 


435 


93.0 


13 


2.8 


20 


4.2 


Above Average 


324 


98.5 


2 


0.6 


3 


0.9 


Excellent 


93 


98.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 


la liked by pupila. 


Uhaatlafactory 


29 


26.4 


67 


60.9 


l4 


12.7 


Below Average 


l4i 


62.4 


52 


23.0 


33 


l4.6 


Average 


394 


84.2 


26 


5.6 


48 


10.2 


Above Average 


327 


99.•^ 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.6 


Excellent 


93 


98.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.1 




Rating 


Yes 


No 


No Ooportiinity 
to Observe 


H 


% 


N 




N 




13* Has exhibited growth on the Job. 










Ihuatisfactory 


10 


9.1 


94 


85.5 


6 


5.4 


Below Arerage 


125 


55.3 


85 


37.6 


16 


7.1 


Average 


430 


91.8 


19 


l».l 


19 


4.1 


Above Average 


327 


99.4 


2 


0.6 


0 


0 


Excellent 


94 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



N - 1,227 
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CHAPTER IX 

SIMMARY, DISCUSSION, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sumnary 

1. The Intensive Teacher Training Program recruited college graduates ifho 
had neither courses in education nor siqpervlsed teaching in their col- 
lege programs. Of the 3,400 candidates notified of acceptance to the 
program, 2,100 entered and 1,8^8 successfully conqpleted the sunmer course 
of study. A total of 1,629 attended the fall seminars, in vhich 1,492 
received a passing grade. As of May 15, 19 ^ 7 , 19^83 were still holding 
full-time assignments. 

2. The program recruited a slightly larger per cent of men than of women. 

The men tended to he younger. Forty- three per cent of the trainees had 
received their bacccdaureate degrees in the month prior to the program. 
Less then one-third had received degrees prior to i960. The majority of 
trainees were native to New York City rjod had attended college there. 

3. Due to the persuasive efforts of the Office of Personnel, a large number 
of men who wanted secondary assignients were diverted into elementary 
school teaching. 

4. !lhe opinions of the trainees emphasized the need for practicality in the 
training program and the great desirability of some form of student teach- 
ing. This was also stressed by the instructors. 

5. Many of the trainees were critical of the assigxnents they were given and 
of the pupils they had to teach. 

6. The principals rated only nine per cent of the trainees as unsatisfactory, 
and rated 7^ <8 per cent as average or above, as conpared with other new 
teachers . 

7 The pr5ncipals rated 52.3 per cent of the elementary school suisignments, 
50.5 per cent of the junior high, and 21.0 per cent of the hif^ school 
assignments as difficult or very difficult. 
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Addltlonal HlghliUthti 

1. The recroitaent c^a^aign ¥bui unique. Puhllcity about the prograa vaa dla- 
aealnated throughout the nation. Ibe reaponae of more than 20,000 inquir- 
lea vaa far above that of any known previous recruitment caoqpaign. 

2. The great majority of applicants were college graduates who were native 
to Hew York City and thus aware of the problems Inherent to an urban situ** 
atlon. 

3* One of the moat significant contributions of the program was the diversion 
of an unusually large nuinber of males into the elementary claissrooBS. 

This would not have been possible without the special effort put forth by 
the Office of Personnel. 

4. Another significant contribution was the recruitment of a large number of 
mature women whose children were grown or of school age. 

5* The cooperation between the Board of Education and The City College, not 
only in the training stage, but also in the planning and throughcut the 
beginning teaching period of the trainees, was an innovation which could 
have wide implications for further teacher-training programs. 

6. The program offered the opportunity for a large nwiber of public school 
personnel to be Involved in the college teaching process. 

7* Because of the large number of Inexperienced teachers entering the school 
system at one time, the Board of Education expedited the preparation of man- 
uals for beginning teachers and for the supervisors of beginning teachers. 
These manuals should be of value to future teachers entering the system. 

8. The after-school workshops, inaugurated chiefly because of the project, 
aillowed each school to set up a program of in-service training for new 
teachers based iq^n the specific needs of the individual school. These 
workshops were staffed with eigperlenced teachers and administrators and 
were beneficial to other staff as well as the trainees. 

9* The Intensive Teacher Training Program was responsible for adding 1,358 
teachers to the Hew York City Public School roster. Without the program, 

many activities would necessarily have been curtailed and emergency meas- 
ures. such as consolidating classes and increasing class 'slze would have 
been necessary in many schools. 

o 
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Difcussion 



Evaluation of Ccapetence 

Eo effort was made to comgpare the competence of the tralneea with that of 
beginning teacher a » trained under regular programs and given the same pattern 
of in-service training. Help and supervision for the ITTP teachers vas far in 
advance of vhat new teachers ordinarily receive. Such a cooparison would re- 
quire a carefully designed study with strict controls. 

It most be pointed out that the present assessment of the program in no 
way attenipts to make a ccsparison between the intensive Teacher Tfainlng Pro- 
gram and regular programs of preparing teachers » or of the quality of work 
that graduates of regular teacher-education programs ml^t achieve if they 
were treated in a similar fashion during their first year of teaching. 

Meeting the Baergency 

The trainees were all college graduates who presented evidence of conpe- 
tence in their shbiect natter fields and had successfully passed the examina- 
tion requlremeBbs set forth by the Hew York City Board of Examiners > although 
they were lacking in education courses. Two-thirds of the teachers received 
coBpetence ratings from their principals of average or better when ccopared 
with regular beginning teachers. 

m light of these results » the program must be judged a success in that 
it did help to meet the emergency shortage of teachers. Since the primary ob- 
jective was to recruit and hold as many trainees as possible » the addition of 
full-time teachers met 92 per cent of the anticipated teacher need of 
the Eew York City Public Schools. 

A total of 1>492 trainees will be eligible for permanent substitute li- 
censes in fall ''967* 

Possible Long-Range Effects 

Uhtil it is known how many will actually apply for these licenfies and ac- 
cept full-time appointments for the 1967-68 school year» a ccoplete assessment 
of the above objective cannot be made, for example » 78 trainees had just com- 
pleted law degrees. Will they continue in teaching, or was entrance into the 
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prograa a Mthod of obtalaing employment while preparing the etate bar ex- 
aminatlont All of the trainees signed cm agreement to teaeh for one year* 

What effect did the a^eement have on the relatively small per cent of drqp- 
ontst Rbir many will return in Septeiiber cannot be judged la Jhne. 

The fall sodnars offered a forum for the discussion of comon preblems 
and a chance for the trainees to feel themselves part of a common grovp* Will 
this esprit de cor?-: remain now that they no longer meet together in clMses 
at City Colley? Throuipiout the past year they were treated as part of a spe- 
cial group engaged in an emp^'”lment of Interest to both City College and the 
Bew York City Board of Education* What effect did this have on the success of 
the pcmt year? How many of the trainees will continue to register for educa- 
tL6n courses leading to the master's degree and a regular teaching license? 
These questions can only be answered by future longltudincLl study* 

The demographic background of the trainees raises several questions* 
Forty-three per cent of the trainees had received their baccalaureate degrees 
in the month inaedlately prior to the program* Would it not have been more 
advisable for these people to have entered directly into a graduate program 
in education? Sixty-four per cent of the men were below 25 years of age 
31 per cent repoorted no previous full-time employment other than student* Did 
the 3program offer a sub-standard sho^-cut into a steady job? 

If the program were to become a continuing part of the Hew York City pub- 
lic school recruitment procedure , what effects would it have upon the colleges 
which are offering regular teacher- training programs? The summer sdiool grad- 
uate education registration at The City IMverslty of Hew York fell from 6,442 
in 1965 to 6,158 in 1966, the sunmier of The City College Intensive Teacher 
Training foogram*^ Ih the spring of 1967, the nuid>er of education graduate 
students taking student teaching dropped 54*1 per cent*^ At the same time to- 
tal graduate education registration increased only 3*1 por cent as against a 
5*? per cent increase in the previous year* 

It would be presungptuous to imply that the decreases in student teaching 
and graduate education enroUnents are the sole result of the intensive Teacher 
Training Program* However, a continuing program of this kind at a time of 

lagging enrollments in progrmas of full professional training, could, over a 



^ Teachef Education Census* Highlights : Sunmer 1966 , The City Chiverslty of 

Hew York* 

2 

Teacher Education Census* Highlights ; Spring 1967 « The City Uhlverslty of 
Hsw York* 
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pretniBably havt a deleterious effect on enrollBeiit in the regular 
teacher-education prograus. 

If a subatantlal percentage of new teachers are to be obtained throui^ 
sisdlar prograns^ uhat vlU the long-tem effect be on the quality of teaching? 
unless the trainees are encouraged or required to continue their professional 
training the lerel of quality vlll gradually decline. 



If the IntenslTe Teacher Training Program is to be continued or replicated, 
a nunber of recoBnenda«loas based upon the es^rience of the past year should 
be e^lored. Some of these recoonendatlons were anticipated at the beginning 
or during the project but for reasons of practicality they could not be car- 
ried out. 

Recruitment 



A period of at least three years should be required between the date of 
the awarding of the baccalaureate degree and the time of entrance' into the pro- 
gram. Such a time requirement would discourage those students who would nor- 
mally enroll in a regular teacher-education program from being attracted by a 
short-cut approach. 



All of the examinations given by the New York City Board of Examiners 
should be administered, and results made known to the candidates, before the 
start of the program. Admitting a person to a program and later notifying him 
that he is ineligible should’ be eliminated to the extent possible. 

The registration and record-keepli^ procedures should be handled by elec- 
tronic data processing as far as possible. This would require that registra- 
tion plans be made well in advance of the start of the program. 

Student Teaching 

ProTision should be made to provide the trainee with some actual contact 
with pupils. In the elementary program, the only children available were 
those in such courses as Read Start which were too specialised, and no second- 
ary summer school was in operation within reasonable traveling time frcm the 
college. It would be advisable to house the elementary and secondary sessions 
in school buildings in which susmer school programs are being conducted. 
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If the course of study is too conip&ct to allow for some form of student 
teaching, some thou^t should be given to lengthening the duration of the sum- 
mer program. 

In situations where direct student teaching is not possible, some consid- 
eration -should be given to recent innovations such as micro -teaching or simu- 
lation techniques. 

Faculty 

Although the majority of the faculty were recruited from practical school 
personnel, too few of the instructors were classroom teachers. Some provision 
should be made to maintain a better balance between teachers, school admini- 
strators and college personnel. Psychology instructors as well as teachers of 
methods courses should have a realistic acquaintance with school situations 
and practices . 

Teacher ATJPointments 

Many of the trainees received classroom assignaents outside of their areas 
of preparation. Better liaison between the school Department of Personnel and 
the directors of the program relative to available vacancies could alleviate 
this problem. 

According to the principals, almost ha l f of the trainees received diffi- 
cult or very difficult assignments. It seems quite undesir€d)le for teachers 
trained in such a program to be given such initial assignments. 

r 

It would be wise to explore a part-time initial assignment or an intern 
program for the first year of 8tssignment> 

Further Study 

As this report is completed, near the end of the first year of teaching 
of the ITTP trainees, it is Inpossible to foretell what proportion of them will 
continue in teaching careers. A longitudinal study would be desirable, trac- 
ing the professional future of the group. If a large proportion remain in 
teaching, the success of the program will be enhanced. If, however, a large 
proportion should drop out iifter completing the year specified in their con- 
tracts, the value of the program would be diminished. Only with further follow- 
UP study can the final evaluation of the program be made. 
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BOARD or EBlICAnON 



of The City of New York 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 






BORE H. LANG 



B^^ty Superintendent of Schools 



May 9, 1966 



TO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS INTERESTEB IN THE CONBITIONAL LICENSE FOR 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHER ANB THE SUMNER EBUCATION PROGRAM 

Bear Sir or Madam: 



This letter and the accompanying e:qplanatory materials are sent In response 
to your ln(]ulry about the new Conditional License for Substitute Teacher and the 
Sunaer Education Program arranged by the Board of Education with The City College 
School of Education for the summer of 1966. 

The Board of Education anticipates the need for approximately 3000 teachers 
In September 1966 over b^ond the usual number required for replacements. Of 
this number, approximately two- thirds are needed in the elementary schools and one- 
third are needed in the Junior high and day hlfi^ schools. It spears necessary, 
therefore, to recruit at Uils time all available qualified persons who may be inter 
ested la a career as a New York City school teacher. To encourage Interested col- 
lege graduates who lack full professional preparation for teaching, the Board of 
Education has arranged an Intensive summer- training program and haa ai^oved the 
Issuance of a Conditional License for Substitute Teacher to holders of the bpeca- 
laureate degree who do not have the amount of professional preparation (education 
courses) usually required of applicants for a substitute's license. For a. limited 
period and under special conditions of examination and preparation, persons In 
this group may now enter the New York City school system as teachers. This Condi- 
tional License may be converted without further fee to the usual substitute li- 
cense under the following conditions: Completion of one year of satisfactory 

teaching and by meeting the minimum academic and professional requirements for 
usual substitute license. 

1. Summer i Educatlon Program 

So that college graduates who lack the requisite teacher -training courses 
may qualify for the Conditional License for Substitute Teacher at this time, a 
Sumsiar Eduacatlon Program has been planned. This pre-service Intensive program 
has been organized by the Bivlsion of Teacher Education of The City Univer sity 
and will be given In The City College School of Education. The courses described 
In the acconomnylng Bescriptlve Circular are designed to give m a ximu m help to pro- 
spective tbachers entering the New York City school system. Those completing the 
Summer Education Program succtssfuUy will be granted 6 of 8 credits depending on 
the license area chosen by the applicant. 

(Continued on Reverse Side) 
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The usual tuition and college fees will be paid by the Board of Education for 
all participants who attend the Suaner Education Program at The City College. Also, 
the Board of Education makes a ccmmitment to offer emplo^ent in the New York City 
schools in September 1966 for a period of one year, and to continue a special 
orientation and tralni^ program. In return, those qualifying for license by this 
means c obibI t thesiselyes to accept the j^sltlons and to serve for the one year period. 

2. Materials Enclosed 

(a) Explanatory material from the Board of Examiners with an application for 
examination and return envelope to Board of Examiners. 

(b) Statement of coomltment for those applying for admission to the "Summer 
Education Program." 

(c) Descriptive Circular "Summer Education Program" giving details of the 
Teacher-Training Program at The City College School of Education. 

(d) Application for admission to The City College and return envelope to 
The City College. 

3» Directions to Applicants Applying for Admission to the Summer Education Program 

(a) Fill out the enclosed application for Board of Examiners; fill out com- 
mitment form and return both without delay in the return envelope to the Board of 
Examine r s . Be sure to attach fee of $3*00 in the form of check or money order as 
indicated in directions from Board of Examiners. Applicants for the Summer Edu- 
cation Program who are not admitted to The City College will receive a refund of 
the fee, upon their application to the Board of Examiners within a reasonable 
period after receipt of notice. However, should they desire to do so, they may 
secure their Education credits elsewhere at their own esqpense and pursue their 
applications to the Board of Examiners. 

(b) Fill out application for admission to The City College and return in the 
return envelope to The City College. 

(c) All materials should be filed by May 31) 19^6 if they are to be processed 
in time for your admission to the esiamination atnd to the Summer Education Program. 
Earlier filing will increase the opportunity for acceptance in the program. 

4. Directions to Applicants Not Applying for Admission to the Summer Education 

Program ( Applying for License OnJjr ) 

The Board of Examiners may receive applications for Conditional License only 
to June 30, 1966. After that date filing for the usual substitute licenses will 
resume. 

Fill out only application for Board of Examiners and send this without delay 
in the return envelope to the Board of Examiners. Be sure to attach fee of $3 • 00 
in the form of check or money order as indicated in directions fipom Board of Ex- 
aminers. Those already eligible for the Conditional License need take no addi- 
tional courses 'during the simimer. 

(Continued on Next Page) 



o 



. „ 



5» Erldence of Edocation 



All aiqpUeafitf atavld include irith their applicatione to the Board of Exaainere 
copiec of atudtnt' tranacript or other evidence of the holding of a baccalaureate 
degree and/or the completion, of appropriate education courses > if these are avail- 
able. If these are not now Available, applications should be filed and the afore- 
mentioned evidence should be tacomptly obtained and held until requested by the 
Board of Examiners, ih order to avoid delay tu licensure. 

All of the above should be done at the earliest possible time as preparations 
are now under way for setting up examination schedules and the Summer Education Pro- 



6. Salaries 

Teachers yith a baccalaureate degree will be paid at the first salary step of 
* achbdule, $5>300 per annum. (On October 1, 1966 the schedule increases 

to |5,b00.) coBgJletion of a year of satisfactory service (as defined in the 

3^1aws of the Board of Education) the teacher will be advanced to the second salary 
»tdp, 15 >750 per annum. ^ 

Those idio offeT 30 semester hours of approved courses beyond a baccalaureate 
degree will be entitled to a differential in salary of $500 per annum above the 
basic rate. Those who offer 60 semester hours of approved courses beyond the bac- 
c^aureate degree will be entitled to a differential in salary of $1,000 per 
above the basic rate. In addition, there is a promotional differential of $1,000 
per annuoi paid to teachers ;pho hold an approved master’s degree ft*om a recognized 

college or university or who have completed the required nmtber of courses in an area 
of specialization. 



We are pleased with your interest in this 
which will be given the fullest consideration. 



program and invite your application 



Sincerely yours. 




LEAVE BLANK FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 



ACCEPTED 
Bd. of 



n Education 

City College 



Date 



REJECTED 
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Print Mr . 



Name 



Miss 



First 
Former Name, if an y 
Address 



Middle Initial Last 



il 



Number & Street 
Date of Birth 



Borough Zip Code 

Place of Birth 



THE CITY COLLEGE 
OF 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Convent Avenue at 138th Street 
New York, N. Y. IOO31 

APPLICATION 

for 

INTENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SUMMER- FALL (I966) in COOPERATION WITH 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OP NEW YORK 



Filing Dates: 



Transcripts: 



Notification: 



Instructions for Filing 

Because registration is limited, this application should be filed as 
soon as possible. All applications will be processed as they are re- 
ceived. All applications should be on file before June 1 , I966 . 

Official undergradxiate and/or graduate transcripts must be forwarded 
to the City College School of Education no later than July 1 $, 1966 . 

Official notification will be mailed as soon as all phases of the eval- 
uation procedure have been conpleted. 



I HAVE APPLIED FOR A CONDITIONAL LICENSE IN: 

1 . ^Elementary Education: (Common Branches) 

2 . ^Secondary Education: (See Key on Last Page for Field Number) 

A. Day High School^ B. Junior High School 

3. Undergraduate Studies (transcripts must list courses you are taking this term) 

Dates of Date Granted 

Name of School Attendance Degree or Expected 




4 . 



Graduate Studies (transcripts must list courses you are taking this term) 

Dates of Date Granted 

Name of School Attendance Degree or Expected 
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5. LIST UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES, INCLUDE ALSO COURSES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY IF ANY. INCLUDE COURSES rawmOTTOU 
NAY BE CURRENTLY REGISTERED. 



Institution 


Course 

Dept, and No. 


Title 


[ Date 
Completed 


Grade 


Credits 



























































































































6. TO BE COMPLETED BY CANDIDATES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING : 

LIST THE COURSES YOU HAVE TAKEN IN THE SUBJECT YOU ARE PLANNING TO TEACH.* 
(Use a separate sheet of paper if necessary.) 


































































1 

j 












1 












1 


t 













































♦For: English, Include Speech 

Science, Include Mathematics 

Sociial Studies, include Anthropology, Econoniics, History, Political 

Science, Sociology 







ii 






7* TO BE COMPLETED BY CAHDUlkTES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING . 
List the course you have taken In each of the following areas: 
(Use a separate sheet of paper If necessary) 



Area 


Institution 


Course Numher 
and Title 


Date 

Completed 


Grade 


* Credits 

i ! 


English 
ana Speech 










1 


Mathematics 










1 


Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Fhyslcs 

Geology 

Astronomy 










t ! 

J 

j 

] 


Social 

Studies 

History 
Economics 
Geography 
Pol. Science 












Art & 
Music 










] 

- 


Health or 

Physical 

Education 
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8. WHAT EXPERIENCE HAVE YOU HAD WORIONG WITH CHIIDREN? 






9« Date ^Signature 



Home Telephone 



JL 



In the apace provided on Page 1, Indicate the nuniber of the secondary school area in 
which you wish to prepare to teach: 

DAT HIGH SCHOOLS 



General Subjects 



1. Biology and General Science 6. 

[ 2. Chemistry and Gener^ Science 7. 

3. Mathematics 8. 

[ Physios and General Science 9. 

Spanish 10. 



I JOWIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
I General Subjects 



12. English 
13 • General Science 
I i4. Mathematics 

\ 13 • Social Studies 



Special Subjects 

Accounting. and Business Practice 
Distributive Education 
Fine Arts 

Health Education (women) 

Stenography and TJ^ewrltlng (Gregg) 
Stenography and Typewriting (Pitman) 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
l6. Common Branches 



DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 
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BOARD OP EDUCATION OP THE CITY OP NEW YORK 
IIP Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 

OFFICE, OF FERSONREL 

STATEMENT COMMITMENT 

Upon successful completion of the Summer Education Program for which the Board 
of Education is assuming the cost, I agree to: 

1 . Accept an assignment to a full-*time, per annum substitute position in 
the New York City public school system for the school year beginning September 6 , 
1966 and ending June 30, 1967. 

2 . Take the additional 2 -credit professional education course at The City 
College School of Education during the Pall I966 semester - tuition to be paid by 
the Board of Education. 

t 

Signature of Applicant ^Date ^ 

Please Complete the Following Section: 

I have filed an application with the Board of Examiners for a Conditional License 
as Substitute Teacher of , 

, ' 

(indicate Level and Subject) 

NAM E 

(Please Print) ^ 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE NUMBER 



NOTE: PLEASE ENCIOSE THIS STATEMENT ALONG WITH APPLICATION POR EXAMINATION IN 

ENVELOPE TO BOARD OP EXAMINERS 
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Special Circular Vo. 2, 1966-67 

BOABD OF EDUCATION OF THE Cm OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF FERSOWEL 



Septeaber 1, 1966 



TO DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
ALL DAY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

A* PROCEDURE FOR ASSICMMENT OF CONDITIONAL SUBSTITUTE TEACWgRS 

Participants in the Intensive Teacher Training Program, upon the successful 
completion of their academic studies, will he granted licenses as conditional sub- 
stitute te'C'^ers. This group of newly-licensed persons will then be available to 
au gm e n t the ^x^t of substitute teachers ordinarily on Iumh'i fo^ assignment to the 
schools. Since the Board of Education is under a to provide such 

licensees with full-time work during the 1966-1967 school year, it is incuobent 
upon the Office of Personnel, administrators of the districts and the officials of 
individual schools to utilize this complement of eoqployees in the most efficient 
-nftnners 

The following guidelines will govern the emplc^ent of the aforesaid persons: 

1. Xomdiately after it has leairned conclusively the names of the persons 

completing the Intensive Teacher Training IVogram who will be employable 

as conditional substitute teachers, the Central Placement Bureau shall: 

a Assign as many as possible of these licensees to specific school 
vacancies. 

b. In consultation with the Coordinator of the Intensive Teacher Training 
Program^ develop lists of the remaining prospective conditional sub- 
stitute licensees for allocation to each of the thirty district »uper- 
Intendents, in accordance with the needs of the respective dis* lets. 

c. Send notices of assignment instructing these remaining licensees to 
report to the various district offices on September 7> unless they are 
assigned, in the interim period, to a specific school vacancy. A copy 
of each such notice shall be transmitted to the appropriate district 
si'iperintendenb . 

d. Transfer substitutes from the pool in one district to that of another 
district, if necessary to meet school needs. 

e. Formalize the assignment, for purposes of record, after the district 
superintendent has placed a substitute traoL his pool in a full-term 
opening. 

fco These conditional substitute teachers shall. report on September 7, to the 

district office specified in the directions mailed to then. 

3. District Superintendents shall, 

a. Place the conditional substitute teachers alloted to them, at their 
discretion, in the schools of the district, at the eaurliest possible 
date. For the first group of assignments, this should be accomplished 

er|c 




Special Clrciaar No. 2, 1966-1967 Page 2 

on September 7 or September 8. Notifications of such placement shall be 
given to conditional substitute tt chers in writing, on Porm OP-2, and 
cc^les shall be sent to the Bureau •'»f Appointments and to the prli^ipal 
of the involved school. A copy of this notice is enclosed. Note that 
the form calls for an indication of the type of assignment, whether 
full-term or to cover daily absences of teachers. 

b. Report, on Porm DP-2, whenever a substitute assigned to cover the dally 
absences of teachers is reassigned to a full- term opening. 

c. Take such steps in regard to employment of per diem substitutes in 
schools as are necessary to insure full utilization of the district ,pool. 
Per diem substitutes are not to be hired on any day until, each ^strict 

pool substitute is assigned to cover the absence of a teacher on that 
day. 

4. School Principals shall, 

a. Notify their district superintendents on September 7, of any full-term 
openings in -ieir schools already known to them, for which the services 
of a regular substitute teacher will be required. 

b. Communicatt; Imedlately with their district superintendents as full- 
term openings develop after Septeinber f, 

c. Obtain the approval of their district superintendents before any 

regular assignments on Sept^ber 21 and September 22,'when /^hid author- 
ity is granted to principal^ in order to insure most effective us^e of ] 
the district j^l. ■ : • " - 

d. Inform their district superintendents if, on a given day, there' is do 
absenteeism to permit the employment of a substitute assigned to the 
school from the district pool, so that the district superintehdent may 
reassign the pool substitute for the lay. 

5» All 1.T.T.P, conditional licensees assigned to the district pool will be 
construed, for the purpose of conq>ensation, as regular substitute teachers 
and they will be paid on an annual salary basis. A conditional substitute 
\'ho receives a regular assignment by September 22, will be placed on the 
payroll of the school to which he is assigned. If he has been placed pre- 
viously by the district superintendent for temporMy work at one of several 
other schools, the district superintendent shall decide the school payroll 
on which the teacher *s name is to appear. He will be guided by the needs 
of the particular school or schools. Such teachers shall be considered above 
quota for the school and shall be handled, for payroll purposes, as described 
in Bureau of Finance Circular of Instructions for September Payrolls. It 
is essential that such a teacher be utilized for each day of the term in 
lieu of a per diem substitute whose employment would otherwise be auth^ized. 



B. APPLICABILITY OF ABOVE PROCEDURE TO OTHER LICENSEES 

1. The steps enumerated above, with respect to the assignment of conditional 
substitutes to districts and their employment within districts, shall be 
applicable also to certain unconditional substitutes who cannot be assigned 
to specific vacancies and may be included as part of a district pool. 

2. In addition to the conditional licensees in the t.t.T.P., there will be 
several hundred others who completed the pedagogic courses independent of 
the I.T.T.Po The above procedures shall also be applicable to them. 

Very truly yours. 



THEODORE H. LANG 
Deputy Superintendent 
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Special Circular Ho; 4, 1966-1967 “ AMENDED . Fleaie deitr^ f^rtt 

clrci:dar No. 4 dated 

Septeid>er 1, 1966 

♦ 

BOARD OF EDUCATIOH OF THE CITY OF NEN YORK 
OI7IGB OF THE SUFERINTENDENT OF SCffiX)L8 

Septeniber 2, 1966 

< 

TO S U PER I NTEND EN TS, PRINCIPALS, DIRECTORS 
AND HEADS OF BUREAUS 

Ladlea and Gentlenen: 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR NEWLY LICENSED TEACHERS 

9 

In order to Increaae teacher retention In our schools, we cure Initiating a 
stepped-up prograa of orientation and In-service training for new teachers with 
llsilted or no prior teaching experience. The facets of this program Include: the 

use of three new teachers* and supervisors' training manuals, a two- credit course 
In Problems of Teaching to be given by City College to some 2,000 conditional 
licensees who completed the Intensive Teacher Training Program (I.T«T,P.) this 
sumBMr, the organization of school workshops by experienced teachers for all new 
teachers without prior tecu:hlng eiqperlence, and the anticipated assignment of ad- 
ditional supervisory personnel. 

Arrangements have been made for ecu:4 district superintendent to receive the 
following publications: 

1. Getting Started In the Elementary School 

2. Getting Started In the Secondary School 

3. Supervisor's Manual for Helping New Teachers 

Delivery In sufficient quauitltles will be made on September 6th and 7th. Please 
distribute the manuals In time for use by teachers cuxd supervisors at orientation 
sessions. 

Conditional licensees, who have completed successfully the Pre-Service Training 
Program conducted cooperatively by the Board of Education and the City College School 
of Education during the summer of 1966, are scheduled for enrollment In special fol- 
low-up courses during the Fall semester. The courses offered are: "Problems of 

Teaching In Secondary Schools^' for teachers In Junior and senior hl^ schools and 
"Problems In Elementary Schools" for teachers of Common Branches. One or more sections 
of these two courses will be held In each district. The superintendent should make 
available to City College classroom space for this purpose. Instructions concerning 
details of registration are contained In a communication from City College. 

Plans are being made to hold after- school workshops In the schools for teachers 
without prior teaching experience who cure engaged In teaching children from low- Income 
areas. These teachers will meet In small groups for Individual guidance, assistance, 
and training under the leadership of an experienced teacher. These workshops will be 
held on a regular basis throughout the school yecur for a maximum of 20 two-hour sessions. 



The district superintendent has the responsibility to co-ordinate the pro- 
gram within the district: to stimulate proper use of the manuals and to aid in 
the supervision and training of all new teachers, particularly those teaching 
disadvantaged pupils. 



Very truly yours, 

' 77 -' / IJ /' 

THEOBOBE ff . 1A9G / 

Deputy Superintendent 0 



APPENDIX B 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 
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Code 



(Leave Blank) 



THE CITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 






Intensive Teacher Training Program - Summer, Fall I 966 

Inventory I 



Name 



Last First 

Registration in ITTP Program (Circle One) 

DAY HIGH SCHOOLS 



Middle Initial 



General Subjects 

1. Biology and General Science 

2. Chemistry and General Science 
3* Mathematics 

4. Physics and General Science 
Spanish 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

General Subjects 

12. English 

13* General Science 

14. Mathematics 

15 . Social Studies 



1. Age 

(Check One) 



PLEASE TELL US ABOUT YOURSELF: 

1 □ Under 25 

2 □ 25-29 

3 □ 30-34 

1 □ Male 

2 Q Female 

1 □ Single 

2 Married 

3 Q . Widowed 



2. Sex . 

(Check One) 



3 . Marital Status 
(Check One) 



Special Subjects 

6. Accounting and Business Practice 

7 . Distributive Education 

8. Fine Arts ’ • ; ‘ i 

9 . Health Education (women) 

10. Stenography and Typewriting (Gregg) 

11. Stenography and Typewriting (Pitman) 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



16 . Common Branches 



35-39 


7 P 50-5>t 


40-44 


8 p 55-59 


45-49 


9 p Over 59 


Divorced 




Separated 





er|c 



4. Place of birth ~ 

(city, State, Country) 

Residence prior to ITTP Program 

(city. State, Country) 

6. If you have children, write their ages (to nearest year) on the line below. 
(List f^om oldest to youngest.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

7* How isany children were In your parental family (including yourself)? 



6. Please check the highest level of education ccsqpleted by: 



(a) your father 

1 Q elementsiry (K>6) 

2 Junior high (7-9) 

3 t[] senior high (10-12) 

(b) your mother 

1 Q elementary (K-6) 

2 p Junior high (7-9) 
3|n senior high (10-12) 



4 n 2 years college 

3 Pl college graduate 
6 Q graduate school 

4 2 years college 

5 Q college graduate 

6 p] graduate school 



9* Was either of your parents a teacher? ( Check One) 

1 1] yes 
2d no 

10. Is(Are) any other close relatlve(s) a teacher? (Check One) 

(a) 1 D yes 

2p nc 

(b) If yes, please specify 



11. Do you speak and read a foreign language? (Check One) 

(a) 1 O yee 

2 m no 

(b) If yes, please specif y 



PLEASE DESCRIBE YOUR TRAUflRG: 

12. As to degrees earned: 



7j 

Name of the 
Institution 


Located in What 
State or Foreign 
Country 


Degree 


Major 

Field 


Year 

Began 


Year 

Completed 


• 




































> 













13. How many years of training (college or university) have you completed beyond 
the Bachelor *8 Degree ? (Consider 24 semester hours or equivalent equal to one 
year.) 

(Check One) 

1 □ 0 
2 □ 1/2 
3 □ 1 
It □ 1-1/2 



5 □ 2 

6 O 2-1/2 

7 3 or more 



l4. When did you last take a course for college credit? (Indicate the year and 
semester*) 



15* Were these latest credits in preparation for a degree or a diploma? 

1 tU y®® 

2 □ no 
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l6. Where did you live vhile attending; 

a. Undergraduate School? (Check One) 

1 at home 

2 Q at school (dormitory, frat or sorority house) 

3 P other . 

h. Graduate School? (Check One) 

1 Q at home 

2 I I at school (dormitory, frat or sorority house) 

3 Q Othe r 



PLEASE BBSCRIBE YOUR EXPERIENCB: 

17. Describe your last employment prior to ITTP Program, (if housewife, 
please state.) 



Job Title 


Description of Work 


Nc , of Years . 









18. Were you ever a member of a school board? (Check One) 

^ D y®® 

2 □ no 



19. Were you ever a PTA officer? (Check One) 

1 CX y«s 

2 □ no 

20, Did you ever serve as a’ meniber of a public school-related c^smlttee? 
(Check One) 

1 Q yes 

2 pj no 







21. Ibiye you ever worked, as n adult , with children '• groups? (Check One) 

(») 1 D ye» 

8 □ “0 

(b) If yes, please specify 



T 
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uNiVEftsiw oi* tiffi CTifit or raw york 

DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Intensive Teacher Training Program - Sumner, Fall I 966 



.. INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 



Name 

Lust First 

ITTP Section Taught (Circle One) 

DAY HIGH SCHOOLS 



Middle Initial 



General Subjects 

1. Biology and General Science 

2. Chemistry and General Science 

3 . Natheniatlcs 

k. Physics and General Science 
Spanish 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
General Subjects 

12. English 

13 . General Science 

14. Mathematics 
13* Social Studies 



Special Subjects 

I 

6. Accounting and Business Practice 

7 . Distributive Education 

8. Fine arts 

9* Health Education (yomen) 

10. Stenography and T^ewritlng (Gregg) 

11. Stenography and Typewriting (Pitman) 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



16 . Common Branches 



PLEASE TELL US ABOUT YOURSELF: 

1. Age 

(Check One) 



2. Sex 

(Check One) 



iZ7 


Under 23 


4 


0 


35-39 


7 


D 


lf\ 

1 

0 

lf\ 


2 £7 


25-29 


5 


0 


40-44 


8 


D 


55-59 


3 £7 


30-34 


6 


£7 


45-49 


9 


O 


Over 59 



1 £7 Male 

2 ri Femide 



3 . Marital Status 1 FI Single 
(Check One) 



2 ri Married 



o 

ERIC 



FUM8X mCBlBE YOUR TRADmlO; 
4. At to dtgrtet earned: 





Located in What 








lame of the 


State or Foreign 


Major 


Year 


Tear 


Institution 


Country Degree 


Field 


Began 


Completed 



FLKASl nSCRlBB TOUR BCPERIBO: 

5. Teart of Frofettlonal Siqperience: 

6. Current Petition 

Schopl or Uhivertity 

' ' ' ' ’ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' . • . i 

Rank or Title 

7. Teart of Experience vlth Eeu York Public School Syttem: 

PLEASE GIVE TOUR OPmONS OF TKB ITTP PROGRAM: 

8. Row well do you think your courtet prepared the students to teach? (Check One) 

CJ 3. n lets than adequately 

2. [J adequately 4. [J poorly 

9. How could you evaluate the motivation of the students in your classes? (Check Qne) 

CJ 3. £J Lett than Average 

2. [J Average 4. [J Poor 

Rwtarkt; 

10*What did you contider to be the most promising aspect of the program? 



11 .What did you consider to be the poorest or weakest aspect of the program? 



12. If you were to plaa a future ITTP program, what would you add to the present 
program? 



13. If you were to plan a future ITTP progra’^ 
present program? 



what would you delete from the 
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THE CITY UHIYERSm OF HEHF YORK 
Division of Teacher Education 

OFFICE or RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

ITT? PROJECT 



ITTP INSTRUCTOR; 

Enclosed is a set of questionnaires and a stamped addressed 
envelope. It is essential to the project eva3.uation that each 
student in your class ccxnpletes the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your continuing cooperation. 




\ 
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THE CITT UHIVERSmr OF llEir YORK 
Divlfioa of Teacher Education 
Office of Reiearch and Evaluation 

Appointment ^eetionnaire 
ITTP Project 



Code 

Leave Blank 



1. lam e ~ 

lAst First ' Kiddle Initial 



2 . 



Section Huaher (Sumpier Session) 



Huiiber 



Elea. JHS. HS. 

(Circle One) 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



Present Appointment: 

(a) lame or Ifomber of School or Office: 

(b) Address of School or Office; 

(c) Subjects or grade you are teaching: 



Position if other than classroom Teacher; 

Are you a menber of a 

a Teaching Cluster? 

Yes 

b Teaching Team? 

Yes 



(BoroughJ 



No 



No 



6. Present ITTP Instructor 






BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITT OF EEU YORK 
Of'fice of Personnel 
no Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, H.T., 3J201 



0PE8T1QEKAIRE FOR TEACHERS WHO HAVE DISCX3RTIIIUED SERVICE IE HEW YORK dTY SCHOOLS 



OE-THE-JOB lEFORMATIOW 

Please check the fonowing responses relating to the license on lAiich you taught: 
Level: H.S, JHS Elem. Other 

Subject Area or Type of Licen'^e'Xe.g. Social Studies or Early Childhood Educ.): 



Regular Substitute Cond. Sub. Cond.Std). 

(Ret An Qualifications) (ITTP) (Hon-ITTP7 

Years of Full Time Teaching Ejcperience in K.Y.C. Public Schools: 

Other Schools: 

Did you have Student Teaching? 

School to Which Assigned : Grade Level(s) or Year(s) 

Tjrpe of Class : Difficult Average 

Teaching in License? Out of License? Both? 



REASON OR REASONS FOR DISCOETIHUAWCE OF SERVICE 

Place a (l) beside the most io^ortant reason for leaving. If you had other reasons 
place a ( 2 ) beside the reason next in importance, a ( 3 ) beside the third reason. 
Write in as many numbers as needed to fully describe your reasons. 



Graduate Study 

Personal Illr 

Illness in Family 

Maternit y 

Child Care 

O^er Teaching Position: 

a. In N.Y.C. Public Schoo l 

b. Outside N.Y.C. Public School 

Job other than Teaching 



_ Mi.l itary Service 

Transportation Difficulties 

Moved out of town 

Difficulty of School 

Difficulty of Assignmen t 

Insufficient Preparation for Job 
Lack of Professional Assistance 

on Jo b 

Other (s) (Please Specify) 



In the light of your experience on the job, what suggestions would you mke *^0 
help new teachers? 






' ’ 'wry/'^:- 



JOB PLASS 



Vhat are Tour Plaxia for the Future?_ 



If 80, when? 



Are you intereited in a return to teaching? 

Yes or No 

Under what conditiona would you consider a return to teachlxig?_ 



PBRSOMAL INFORMATION (Optional) 



Naae 



Sex 



Last 

Home Address 



First Middle Initial N or F 

Telephone No. 



Nsrital Status: Single 



Age: 20-29 



30-39 



Married 



4o-49 



Other 



50-59 



mUCAIION 

Bachelor's Degree (4 Yr.) 
Master's Degree 
Doctorate 
Other 



INSTITUTION 



OP 8 



# of children under 
15 

60-69 



70 



DATES 



'Of 



o 
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THE cm UEIVERSm OF EIH YOBK 
$35 last Eightieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 

Dlvlelon of Teacher Education 



March 3) 196? 



Bear ITTP Graduate: 

Fcir the past L^ven months you have been involved in an esperlment 
idilch has very important implications to the field of teacher education. 

At various times throughout the program you have been Mked to 
furnish us with information to enable us to evaluate this important pro- 
gram. Since you are no longer enrolled in formal ITTP classes it is ne- 
cessary for us to contact you at your home address. 

The enclosed questionnaires were designed to give us Information 
about your present second semester appointment and a sasple of your opin- 
ions about your beginning teaching experiences. Please complete both 
questlonnsdres by filling out the information directly on the enclosed 
forms . Separate answer sheets have not been provided. ‘ 

Form IF was supposed to have been filled out prior to the end of 
the Fall course, but was delayed in the mall and arrived too late for 
some classes. If you are one of the few who have already coaq^leted and 
turned in Form IF, please disregard that form and return only Form F. 

Please return the completed forms in the enclosed stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. If your reply is not received during the next two 
weeks, it will be necessary for us to write to you again. 

Thank you for your continued cooperation. 

Sincerely yours. 



Maurice A. Lohman 

Assistant Professor 

Office of Research and Evaluation 



es 



o 



Inolofures (3) 
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THE cm uKCviRsm or nir tobc 

Dirltlon of Toachor Idaeatlon 
Office of Research and Evaluation 

Intensive Teacher Training Prograa - Sumner, fall 1966 

Inventory Vf 



DIR1CTI0H8 

This inventory consists of 28 multiple choice statements designed to sam^ 
pie opinions about your beginning teaching esqperiences . There is consldersble 
variation as to the of eiqperlences encountered by new teachers. What is 

if your feeling about your am. individual experiences. There ere, of 
course, no "right** or "wrong" answers. 

Read each statement and decide which one of the three choices best in- 
dicates how YOU feel. Then circle the number of your choice. 

Your opinions about your beginning teaching experiences will, of course, 
be held strictly confidential. The data will be used for research purposes 
only. 



HJSAfflS R^HD l!0 EVERY ITSM 



1. I feel that the contributions I made to the class activity as a whole: 

1. were hot usually very effective. 

2. were constructive and helpful. 

3. were too infregpent to be effective. 

2. In general, I thou^t the behavior of the p\:pils I taught vas: 

1. too subdued. 

2. tdb rowdy. 

3. satisfactory. 

3. The cements made by ay supervisors regarding my mistakes were: 

1. just critical enouc^ to be helpful. 

2. overly critical. 

3. not critical enough. 

4. Hy teaching eiqperlence left me with a feeling that teaching is: 

1. somewhat unorganized. 

2. very challenging and interesting. 

3. a little too routine. 
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5* Whffl dlfcufflng HQT t6achlng perfornBzic€t with nor suporrlior vm: 

■ 

1. too critical. 

2. not critical enough. 

3. juat critical enough. 

6. The intelligence level of moat of the popila I tauc^t: 

1. eaa lower than I would have liked. 

2. waa juat about what I like to have. 

3. waa higher than I would have liked. 

7. A comparlaon of idiat I atrived for and what I attained in teaching my 
pupila made me: 

1. feel that I may have expected too much of myself. 

2. feel a sense of aeconpliahment. 

3. feel a hit discouraged. 

8. In preparing me to become a member of the teaching profession, this ex- 
perience has left me with a feeling of being: 

r 

1. unqualified to be a teacher. 

2. barely prepared to teach in the schools. 

3* adequately prepared to teach in the sehoolSk 

9. If/ personal relationships with staff members at the school: 

1. were very pleasant and cordial. 

2. were distant and impersonal. 

3* were somewhat unsatisfying. 

10. Ksr supervisors' interest in my professional improvement and growth was: 

1. somewhat superficial. 

2. sincere and helpful. 

3. intensive to the point of being annoying. 

11. The regulations to which I hod to conform seemed: 

1. unnecessary in many respects. 

2. rather vague but not unreasonable. 

3. reasonable and agreeable to me. 

12. The assignments given to me by my supervisors: 

1. were about as vari td as they should be. 

2. were too varied to ieam any one aspect of teaching. 

3* were not varied enough to boroaden my experience. 

13. In discussions with my supervisor, my viewpoint: 

1. was accepted too often without adequate understanding. 

2. was accepted and understood practically all of the time. 

3. was seldom accepted. 

' I * *»' . * 
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Ik, Hit own plAni for vjtiDg MthodA and natarlala: 

1. vm aceapttd a little too often. 

2. were eaqplcigi^ often enou^. 

3* were not eaployed often enou^. 

13. The pupil! I had in my class: 

1. seeaed indifferent to school actlTlties. 

2. Bildly resisted ny attempts to teach them. 

3. were easily aotiwated. 

16. The amount of clerical work given to me was: 

1. too little for me to learn this aspect of the teaching j6b« 

2. appropriate and helpful. 

3. a little m».«e than I considered necessary. 

17. As I evaluate my ITTP eaqperience in li^t of iQr o^er college work» I 
am convinced that it: 

1. was one of my least valuable courses. 

2. was the most valuable course 1 have taken. 

3* was about as valuable as my other college courses. 

18. Hy siqKMrvlsor's suggestions were: 

1. of little help to me. 

2. too demanding of my time. 

3. reasonable and helpful. 

19 . This first teaching experience gave me a feeling of: 

1. personal inadespacy in some respects. 

2. aohievenant and personal satisfaction. 

3 . discouragement with the gap between educational theory and practice. 

20. In general^ the atsios^f^?*e of the school to which I was assigned was: 

1. too easygoing for maxlimim learning by children. 

2. about as democratic as it should be. 

3* overly dominated by the administration. 

21 « I found that my personal relationships with school jersonnel prompted ms 
to I 

1. Just coast along until the end of the semester. 

2. consider postponement of my teaching career. 

3* put forth a great deal of effort. 

22 « Ideally I would like to teach pupils whose socio-economic background ie: 

1. lower than the socio-economic background of those Mbm 1 taught* 

2. about the same as the socio-economic background of those whom I tau|^t. 

3 . higher than the socio-economic background of those whom X taught. 



o 



23. Hsr Fall ITTP claiawork: 



1. uma proportloneA according to the amount of time I had available. 

2. vaa not too conaideratti of the amount of work I had to do In teaching. 
3* did not require enough tiAte to keep me busy. 

24. The methods of teaching adhered to by my supex^sors : 

1. >/ere too subject-centered to meet the needs of enou^ children. 

2. were too child-centered to effectively teach the necessary subject 
matter o 

3. were appropriate for obtaining the desired pupil growth. 

23 • When pl annin g classroom actlrities, my supervisors: 

1. sometimes acjlgned the planning to me but often ignored my efforts. 

2. usually had «« participate in the planning with them. 

3. seldom gave me a chanco to participate in the planning. 

26. The goals toward idilch I was striving in my teaching: 

1. were generally attained to loy satisfaction. 

2. were seldom attained to my satisfaction. 

3. were probably not appropriate to the pupils I taught. 



27 • The klnds^ of activities in which pupils in my class participated : 

1. were too routine to stimulate the Interests of the children. 

2. were about like those I desired. 

3. were lacking in purpose and meaning for most of the children. 

28. The skills I learned during my first year teaching: 

1. should be of enormous value to my future teaching performance. 

2. will probably be unimportant to my future teaching performance. 

3. were actually too few in number to affect my future teaching. 

How would you rate your satisfaction with the following aspects of your work? 



Very 



Very 

Dis satisfied 



Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied 



29* salary 

30. teaching load 

31. respect and recognition 



1 

1 



2 

2 



3 

3 



4 

4 



from community 
32. respect and recognition 
from superiors 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



4 



33. relations with pupils 

34. relations ^dth parents 

35. supervisory assistance 

36 . intellectual stimulation 

37 . teaching materials 

38 . class size 

39 . extra class duties 
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THE cm UHIVERSm OF IfJRf YORK 
Division of Teacher Education 
Office of Research and Evaluation 

Form V. ITTP Program 

Code 

Leave Blank 

1. name 

L55t First Bliddle Initial 

2. Grade Level: Elem. JHS. IS. H.3. 

(Circle One) 

3. Second Semester Appointment: 

(a) Hame or Humber of School or Office: 

(Borough) 

(b) Address of School or Office: 

(c) Subjects or grade you are teaching; 



4 . Position if other than classroom Teacher; . 

5. Is this the same position you held during your first semester? 

Yes No 

6. What do you think were the major strengths of the ITTP program? (if more space 
is needed, write on the back pa^*-.) 



7. What do you think were the major weaknesses of the ITTP program? (If more space 
is needed, write on the back page.) 




BOARD OP EDUCATION 
OP THE CITY OF NEfT YORK 
110 LIVUIGSTON STREET 
BROOKLYN^ N.Y. 11201 



'^ODCBE H> LAEO 

^.EIUTY S Urt R I H T Bg n SHT OF SCH0GU3 



March 2 ^, I 967 



TO: HtlNCIBALS OF ALL DAY SCHOOLS 



Logics *nd Gentlemen: 

Since S^teBd>er 19^ you have hau one or more Intensive Teachar 
Training Program (ITTP) graduates assigned to your staff cub a condi- 
tional substitute teacher. 

Ve are presently engaged in an extensive evaluation of this 
program from which important decisions relating to revision and Ibh 
proveiwnt of the program will be made. This evaluation is dependent 
^on an assessment of the performance of each ITTP teacher who was 
assigned to your staff during the Fall semester. 

Since we are interested in a total evaluation^ it will not be 
necessary for you to identify the teacher by name on the rating form 
MCWSTwr> please fill out one form for each teacher on the enclosed 
list of ITTP teachers. 

Please return the completed forms on or before April 19^7 
to: 



Joseph A. Mandina 
Office of Personnel 
Room 612 

110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn^ Hew York 11201 



Thank you for your cooperation 



Sincerely yovrs^ 




THEODORE H. WO 
Deputy Si^erintendent 



Office of Persoimel 
New York City Public Ochools 
ITTP Teacher Eraluatlon 



Please describe the performance of this IITP teacher by encircling the 
word Yes , No or Noto In response to each of the following Items.. Noto 
means no opportunity to observe; plecise use this response as 
quently €ub possible. Please answer all Items. 

Circle the 



T his Teacher Appropriate Answer 



1. Knows the subject (in his major teaching 
assignment) well enough to teach It. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


2. Is getting good results with his pupils. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


3* Shows a positive influence on pupils in 
developing character, citizenship and 
^sltlve attitudes. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


4. Organizes the work well. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


3* Is enthusiastic and conscientious about his work. 




No 


Noto 


6. Has a stable, well-adjusted personality. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


7. Is. mature. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


8. Has a good attitude toward supervision. 
Exajooples: Wants help, accepts criticism, 
alert to suggestions, tries out new Ideas. 


i ^ 

Yes 


No 


Noto 


9* Takes part in the after school workshop program. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


10. Is a loyal staff member. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


11. Fits Into the school staff well; Is liked by 
other teachers. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


12. Is 3Jked by pupils. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 


13. Has exhibited growth on the Job. 


Yes 


No 


Noto 



l4. Remarks 

If this tescher has particular strengths or weaknesses not adequately 
covered above, or If there are special circumstances which you think are im 
portent In accounting for his success or lack of It, please mention them in 
this space below. 



L 
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15. Suamary Evaluation of Teacher’s Effectiveness ; 

In cooparlson vlth beginning teachers generally, I would say that this 
tMcher is (place a check mark in the appropriate box) : 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Unsatisfactory 
Belov Average 
Average 
Above Average 
Excellent 



1. Is this teacher still teaching in your school? 



2. Did this teacher teach in the area of his (her) training 



3* Hov would you rate the difficulty of this teacher's 
assignment? 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Average Difficult Very 

Difficult 



Name of Principal 



’ M All _ _ * 

3cn00x 
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